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A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF FIELD SPORTS, AND NEWS 
: " ESTABLISHED JUNE 22, 1822. ” CRLUM, NON ANIMUM, MUTANT QUI TRANS MARE CURRUNT. ~ OFFICE, NO, 89 PARK ROW 
& - 
% qa 
© Vou. xux. No. 4. NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUALY 25, 1971. Price Ten Cents, 
4 Contents. ANOTHER INSTALLMENT OF OUR LYONS NEW BOOKS. 
= a etre scceese eodeese os re PURCHASE. CARLETON, PUBLISHBR, NHW YORK. 
oe ea rm Pp 0! OVO. cccccccsesersesstseeeeees es eee. 
The Prine nnn ree nnnnecnceen, 8} Ae T. STEWART & CO. = 
Credit, or Ready Money........-cccccseeessseoeecereevessees 52 Have opened . i bre ee pearl er 
i > rpheus C, Kerr, being a rich burlesqu 
bo me — ee reer daieneneeniy SEVERAL CASES, EXCELLENT QUALITY, spon Charles Dickens? Ammons story, ‘ Mystery of Edwin Drood.” 
ROy TEI no «000.00 0 ce cecterss 000.000 cccessnscrnececegce: SB The humor and fun in this brilliant new book is irresistible; 
NO ain sabes Cauaamnate 53 Black and White Check _| everybody is talking and laughing about it. Price $1.50. | 
a eevee esa peeeeees es cece ees seem mmaceessececees 53 SILKS, ITALIAN LIFE AND LEGENDS. 
gie’s Secret..... wcvceces 00.00.90 eeseces ene 6.6 concegecoes 
; A delightful book, by Mrs.JAnna Cora (Mowatt) Ritchie. 
SII, BI, GOD, occ ceccorsepnencsstenmes ococnseees In five different sizes, Containing many Cxtremy Intrettin eketehes - te in awd 
int t to’ ea 
LaApING ARTICLES : ; AT ONE DOLLAR PER YARD, illustrated. Price $1.50. eee 
The Other Side of the Controversy. ..-.........-. . . Recentiy sold at $1 50. A New Nove sy Marton HARLAND. 
New Homes in the Dominion. ........0...::0s0ee08 , 8 
One More Absurdity.........cscccccccscrrescccccccscccse 66 Also, AT LAST. 
Foreign Telegraphic NOWS.cccccsesseses soe ces cosessssseseccccee OF SEVERAL LARGE LOTS OF b Sane ee nein’ te ean 
New Pusuications: 


The Prose and Poetry of Alfred de Musset—Hide and 
Seek—Woven of Many Threads—The Heavenly State 
and Future Punishment—Magazines, etc............s0002 57 


Current Topics: 


Mr. Gladstone and the French Republic—New South 
Wales—The Reform Party in Italy—The New German 








Empire, ete......... — $e sonsseansaeneen . 58 
Financial, Commercial and Statistical—A Wall Street 
BIE scpctetasdblnctconecncsemmatinienns sacncuiiees sac 


Torics rrom THE EnGiisH Press : 
English Foreign Policy—The Defences of England— 
Economic Aspect of 1870—British-American Rela- 
tions—The Death of General Prim, etc............0.-.20 59 
TIO GD aka etn s és csesseco ss nc0e css 
Facts and Fancies ....... 
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Sportine: 

Billiards—The Derby Cracks, etc. ..........++. babtanecsisco Oe 

Chess Oe 





Subscriptions to the ALBION 
subscribers will please remit, by mail, 
notification from this office. 








ACENTS WANTED. 





ANTED—AN EXPERIENCED ADVERTISING CAN- 


VASSER, for a well-known weekl 
Address, with references, Box 1668, Post 


$25 


8. M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 


—. 
flice. 








are payable in advance, and 
without awaiting any 


A MONTH, with Stencil and Key-Check Dies. Don’t 
fail to secure Circular and Samples, free. Address 





ANTED.—AGENTS, (330 

brated HOME SHUTTLE 

the UNDER-FEED, makes the “ Lock 8T1TcH#” (alike on 

both sides), and is FULLY LICENSED. The best and 

Saul “a a: a = > the a, Address 
5 ., Boston ass., Pitts 

Pa., Chicago, Ill., or 8t. Louis, Mo. ” F mr 





$2, 10.3 10 PER DAY, woman, 


$5 to $10 per day in their own localities. Full particul 
and instructions sent free by mail. Th , , a, 
profitable work, should address at —_ —— 


GEORGE Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


Ee day), to sell the cele- 
EWING MACHINE. Has 





GENTS WANTED—($225 A MONTH) b 
A KNITTING MACHINE co. pnd 


ass, or St. Louis, 





. Agents !! Read This! 
new and wonderful inventions. 
Marshall, Mich. 


ARERR ROR RRREE 


TO THE WORKING CLA88.—We are now prepared to fur- 
nish all classes with constant employment at home, the whole 
of the time or for the spare moments. Business new, light and 
profitable. Persons of either sex easily earn from 50c. to $5 per 
: evening, and a proportional sum by devoting their whole time 

to the business. Boys and girls earn near y a8 much as men. 
That all who see this notice may send their address, and test 
the business, we make this unparalleled offer: To such as are 
not well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writ- 
ing. Full particulars, a valuable sample which will do to com- 
mence work on, and a copy of THe PgoPpLE’s LITERARY Com- 
PANION—one of the largest and best family newspapers pub- 


lished—all sent free b 
proaiteble werk, y mail. Reader, if you want permanent, 


Address M. WAGNER CO., 





4 
= 





tne AMERICAN 


WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 PER WEEK 
and expenses, or allow a large commission, to sell our 





address E.C, ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


Grisaille and Colored Stripe 
SILKS, 


At 87}and $1 per yard. 
Received per steamer Alexandria from Marseilles, 


The above will be exhibited in the Middle Section, on the 
Fourth-ave side, 





BROADWAY, FOURTH-AVE., NINTH AND TENTH 8TS8. 





THE BEST AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


THE GALAXY. 


No Family can Afford to do Without It. 


IT GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE READ- 
ING MATTER FOR THE MONEY THAN 
ANY OTHER PERIODICAL OR 
BOOK PUBLISHED IN 
THIS COUNTRY. 





The Leading Newspapers Pronounce 
The Galaxy 


THE 

Best and Most Ably Bdited Americau Magazine. 
THE GALAXY 

Meets the Wants of Every Member of the Family. 


It contains Thoughtful Articles by our Ablest Writers, 
It contains Sketches ot Life and Adventure. 
It has Serial Stories by our Best Novelists. 
It has Short Stories in each number. 
It has Humorous Articles by Mark Twain in each number, whieh 
are a constant source of delight to the public. 

In Each Number is a Complete Review of the World of Lit- 

erature. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 1871, 


Terms OF THE GALaxy.—$4.00 per Year; Single Copies, 
35 Cents each. 
Clubbing Terms. 





Tue GaLaxy and Harper’s Weekly, or Bazar, or Appleton’s 
Journal sent to one address for a Year for $6.00. The regular 
price is $8.00. Tus GaLaxy and Every Saturday for $7.00; 
regular price $9.00. With Our Young Folks or American Agri- 
culturist,{ $4.50; regular price $5.50. With Liftell’s Living Age, 
10.000; regular price, $12.00. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, New York. 





UDLEY W. GAZZAM, 


SOLICITOR IN BANERUPTOY 
UTICA, N. Y. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
Steel Pens. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE HovsE, 
91 John Street, New York. 
Henry Owen, Agent. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 





idden Path—Moss-Side—Nemesis—Miriam—Helen Gardner— 
Husbands and Homes—Supnybank—Ruby’s Husband—and Phe- 
mie’s Temptation. Price $1 50. 


THE OULPRIT FAY. 


A beantiful holiday edition of this charming faery poem by 
Joseph Rodman Drake, Illustrated with 100 original illustra- 
tions. Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price $2.00. 

ADRIFT WITH A VENGHANCE. 


A new novel, by K. CORNWALLIS. ‘“ One of the moat touching 
stories of woman’s love and man’s devotion ever wiitte.," 


Price $1.50. 
DREAM MUSIC. 


A new volume of Poems, by Frederic R. Marvin. Beautifully 
so on tinted paper, and bound in bevelled boards. Price 


oe : 

P 

Josh Billings’ Farmers’ Alminax, for 1871—A new illustrated 
comic Work 












Gingersnaps—A spicy book, by Fanny Fern, author of 
SCPOMG 60 16 PNG, «0 .cccccceseedesevceeeses chet bi, $1 50 


Chris and Otho—A capital new novel, by Mrs. Julie P. Smith,$1 75 


Captain Mayne Reid’s famous works—New edition in boxes, 
16 vols., each..... eosecsece o° $1 50 


Mrs. Hill’s New Cook Book and Domestic Receipts—The 
best published..... 


Pee eeeEOeee Ce eeE TT eee 


Inez—A novel by Augusta Evans, author of “ Beulab,” 
** Vashti,’’ etc $1 75 


eeeeee SRR RH Heme e eee ee ee eee eHeeereeree 


Our Saturday Nights—a new book, by Brick Pomeroy, with 
Illustrations ..... csiwghianhewenaih nee ee TF 





Hammer and Rapier—By ‘Surrey of Eagle's Nest,’ (John 
Esten Cooke)........ ~ conse e 


OOO Ore wie Ce ees eeeee eres erenee 





Vashti—a new novel by Aug”sta Evans, author of ‘ St. El- 
mo,’ ‘Beulah,’......... $2 00 


Living Writers of the South—By Prof. J. Wood Davidson, 
of South Carolina...... cccctonscoss eabthocvececoeee + +0ee82 00 


Saint Paul—From the French of Ernest Renan, author of 
* Life of Jesus’.... $1 75 


POR eee ee wmmmm ee eeeeereseeeeee onereeee 


Women and Theatres—a spicy and brilliant new book. by 
a sense’ $1 50 


re eeeeee 


Warwick—The new sensational novel, by Mansfield Tracy 
Walworth ........ $1 





Guilty or Not Guilty—A new American novel 


were eeeereer 





Honor Bright—a new novel by the author of ‘ Malbrook,’ $1 50 





tay~ These books are beautifully bound—sold everywhere—ana 
sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of price, by 


G. W. CARLETON, Publisher, 
Madison Square, cor. Fifth Avenue and Broadway, New York. 


RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


“Deserves our hearty recommendation,” N.Y. Musical Re- 
view. ‘ Unexceptionable in taste and — Dwight’s Journal. 
“‘Soundest, clearest, best book for the jano,’’ Phil, Eve. Bul- 
letin. ‘ Will supersede every other of the kird,’’ Worcester 
Spy. ‘*Possesses merit not claimed by other works,”’ Cleve- 
land Herald. ‘Common sense, plain talk, and brevity,” Boston 
Journal. ‘‘Presents many new and important ideas,” N. Y. 
Tablet. 

No long dry lessons, nor wearisome exercises, but Sprightly 
Studies throughout, and Charming Melodies for practice at every 
step. It is all that can be desired. Price $3.75. Sent post-paid. 


OLIVER DITSON & ©O., Boston. 
O. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





CUNARD LINE. 
°aB BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. 
Every Wednerday and every Thursday. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 

By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. 
First Cabin, $180 00 in Gold. Second Cabin, $80 00, Gold. 
Firet Cabin to Parie..........ccccccccccccecees $145 00, Gold. 

By the Thursday Steamers. 
First Cabin ....$80.00, Gold. Steerage...... 30,00, Currency. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown and all parts 
of Europe, at lowest rates. 


Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, Havre, Ant- 
werp, and other ports on the continent; and for Mediterranean 
ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passc¢e, apply at the Company’s Office, 
4 Bowling Green. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Building. 

CHAS, G. FRANCKLYN, Agesnr. 


FOR LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN. 
NMAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING FROM NEW 

YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND ALTERNATE TUES- 
AYS. 


RATES OF PASSAGE 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 





Finet CABIN .........0--+++ $75 | STEBRAGE .......... oes 830 
Do. to London....,....80 Do. to London...... 35 
Do, OD PiRccccccccces 90 Do, to Paris......... 38 


8 
Do. to Halifax, N. 8...20 Do. 
PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFaxX. 


FIRST CABIN. STEBRAGE. 

Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
Edverpedl..ccccccccccccsocces GBD | LAverpedl.....ccccccrcccee -830 
pO CEE - 


Tickets sold to and from Eugland, Ireland, and the Continent, 
at moderate rates. 


For further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 


TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 
YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 





BPAIN....... (Now Building.) ENGLAND..........3,450 tons. 
EGYPT,....... do  __ ERIN....... ercccee 3,310 “ 
HOLLAND....... --8,800 tons. HELVETIA........8,815 
ITALY... .c00eceeee «4, “ PENNSYLVANIA..2,872 ‘ 
FRANCE....... oocedy OID * VIRGINIA,......... 2,876 ** 
THE QUEEN,......3,517 “* DENMARE......... 3,117 “* 


One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will leave from 
Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for Liverpool, calling at 
Queenstown. 

Rates of Passage. 


To Liverpoo) or Queenstown: 

Cable, ...ccsccccccccccvces Covcccccccccces $75 and $65 Currency. 
** ‘prepaid from Liverpool, Queenstown,....$65 and $75 ** 
** to Liverp’! or Queenstown and Retuin,..8130 a 

Steerage, to Liverpool............ oncnanesdceneun $28 ad 

“prepaid from Liverpvol, Queenstown, Glas- 
gow, and Londonderry............sseseees $82 “ 


Yor freight or passage apply at the Orricss .¥ THs ComPeany 
69 Broadway. me a HURST, Manager. ° 





TAPSCOTT’S EMICRATION 
AND FORBIGN EXOHANGE OFFIC 
86 SOULH STREET, New York. 


PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
QUEENSTOWN WEEKLY, 
By First-Class Steamships. 
ALSO FROM LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
By Rxreurak Samine Packets WEEKLY. 


DRAFTS for £1 aud Upwards, available in any part of Great 
Britain and Ireland at the lowest rates. 





PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S 
THROUGH LINE 


TO CALIFORNIA AND CHINA, 
Touching at Mexicaa Ports. 
AND 
CARRYING THE UNITED STATES MAILS. 
On the 4th and 20th of Each Month. 

Leave PIER 42 NORTH RIVER, foot of Canal Street, at 12 
o’clock noon, as abeve (except when those da'es fall on Sunday, 
and then on the preceding Saturday), for ASPINWALL, con- 
necting via Panama Railway with one of the Company’s Steam- 
sbips from Panama for SAN FRANCISCO, tonching at MAN- 
ZANILLO, Also. connecting at Panama with steamers for 
SOUTH PACIFIC AND CENTRAL AMERICAN PORTs. 

One hundred pounds baggage allowed each adult. Baggage- 
masters accompany baggage through, and attend to ladies and 
children without male protectors. Baggage received on the 
dock the day before sailing, from steamboats, railroads, and 
passengers who preier to send them down early. An experi- 
enced surgeon on board. Medicine and attendance free. 

For passage tickets or further information apply to the Com- 
| ag ticket office, on the wharf, foot of Canal treet, North 


ver, New York. 
Fr. R. BABY, Agent. 


STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Carrying the United States Mails. 

From Pier No, 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 





WYOMING.....Capt. Whiveray....... Jan, 28, at 1100 A.M 
MINNESOTA...Capt. Freeman.......Feb. 1, at 2.30 P.M. 
IDAHO..... -+--Capt. Price..........:Feb. 8. at8PM 
NEVADA.....,.OCapt. Green ..........Feb. 15, at 2.80 P.M. 
WISCONSIN ...Capt. Williams........ Feb. 22, at 8,00 A.M. 


Cabin Passage.......-...,......{Gold]. .$80, 
8 ---[Currency]. $30 


Saloon and State Rooms all on Deck. 
Bteerage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 
For freight or cabin passage, apply to 
WILLIAMS & GUION, No 68 Wall 8t, 
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THE NEW-YORK TIMES.’ 


) 


A POLITICAL, LITERARY AND MISOEL- 
LANEOUS NEWSPAPER. 





‘Oo 





The New-Yorx TrueEs,—started in September, 1851,—has 
for many years been recognized as among the most successful, 
popular, and influential newspapers in the country. Its proprie- 
tors, with greatly increased resources and experience, will 
spare no pains to extend and strengthen its claims upon the 
confidence and support of the public. 

The Trves is a Republican journal, and will be devoted, 
asin the past, toan intelligent and firm support of the Re- 
publican Party. It will rustain, with all its ability, the prin- 
ciples and policy which have rendered the party so justly 
famous in our history. It will advocate those measures by 
which the honor, the peace and the prosperity of the nation 
can be best conserved and promoted. It will vindicate our 
dignity before foreign nations, and will discountenance aught 
by which our self respect or our love for republican institu- 
tions cou'd be endangered. 

The Tres desiresto be judged by the highest possible 
standard of journalism, Its EprrorraL DEPARTMENT will be 
conducted in a spirit of fairness and impartiality,, free alike 
from personal rancor or undue favoritism ; and will be the pre- 
duction of the ablest and most experience writers upon all the 
subjects treated. Its CoRRESPONDENCE will be full and timely. 
Its Reports will be prepared with the utmost care, and will 
embrace every fact or public expression of opinion that posses- 
ses interest and importance. The LrreRARY DEPARTMENT will 
be in thoroughly capable hands, and will present a tull review 
of the literature, the fine arts,the music, and the drama of 
the day. 

Asa family paper, free from all appeals to vulgar or impure 
tastes, THe Tox«es will continue unexceptionable, and may be 
safely admitted to every domestic circle. 

The Sunday edition of the Trves will include, in addition 
to all the news, selected and original literary matter of the 
most varied and agreeable character. Special arrangements 
have been made to impart new attractions to this feature of 
the paper, 

The WEEKLY and Semi- WEEKLY editions of the Times will 
be compiled with the greatest care, and will contain selections 
from the most important contents of the Daily issue, besides 
matters of interest to the agricultural sections of the country. 
All who prefer a newspaper but once or twice a week will 
find these editions admirably suited to their requirements. 

A special edition of the Toes for EvRoPEaN circulation will 
be published every Wednesday and Saturday, in time for 
the European mails, and will be valuable and welcome to our 
friends abroad, whether Americans or of any other nationality 
than our own. 

All these editions of the Tres are of the very largest size, 
on large quarto sheets, each containing fifty siz columns, print- 
el in clear and legible type, at the following rates: 


MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Darty Trues, per annum, including the Sunday Edi- 
cates « <:06:005 seteacdetanecinciubconcbacedeecaasee aie eannacennieee 

The Darty Times, per anoum, exclusive of the Sunday 
ihe: sci tdidnandainnaeokninninnts > *amewaeacneees-aseaces TI 

The Sunday Edition, per annum........................ 2 

The Szemi-WEEELY, per aNDUM........ 2. ..0....cceeeees meer 8 
POO COPIEE, ORO FOS « « cccoccce ccc cscercsscssscscocscee & 
Tem COpled, ORO YAP ccccccrcsscccccccccccces os ces sc escccccsce se BB 
An extra copy to getter-up of club, and a splendid steel 

engraving of the late Henry J. RayMmonp. 

The WEEKLY Tres, per apnum....... 2.2.0.2... e ce ceeeeee 
Five copies, one year.............. 
Ten copies, one year. . . ............0.008 pose 
An extra copy to getter-up of club, and a splendid steel 

engraving ot the lale Henry J. Raymonp. 

Twenty copies, one year........... eisesinianiniadl ereccccccess. 20 
An extra copy to getter-up of club, and a splendid steel 
epgraving of the late HeENRY J. Raymonp. 

The European Edition, per annum, postage extra...... « = 
Subscriptions to either of our editions received for a less 

length of time than one year at the yearly rate. 


The SEMI-WEEKLY and WEEKLY MAILED TO 
CLERGYMEN AT THE LOWEST CLUB RATES, 


Additions may be made to clubs at club rates. 


These price are invariable. We have no travelling agents. 
Remit in drafts on New-York or Post Office Money Orders, 





. | if possible, and where neither of these can be procured send 


the money in a registered letter. Al Postmasters are obliged 
to register letters when requested to do so, and the system is 
an absolute protection against losses by mail. Address 


H. J. RAYMOND & CO., 





To«ss Office, New-York. 





THE EVENING MAIL, 


A FIRST-CLASS 
BUSINESS AND FAMILY JOURNAL 





It now has large and constantly increasing number of readers 
—with a popularity and patronage firmly’ jestablished. 

Discussing with ability and brevity all the current topics of 
the day. 

Containing the latest news in each issue by Cable, Telegraph, 
and Mails. 

Its financial columns contains a full record of each day’s doings 
at the Stock Exchanges, and is edited by the ablest writers on 
financial subjects. 

Condensing the news so as to give all desirable information in 
the smallest possible space. 

Criticising with impartiality Art, Music, Literature, and the 
Drama. 

Recording such movements in social life as will prove enter- 
taining in the family circle. 

Carefully excluding all matters calculated to offend the most 
refined taste. 

Liberal in its correspondence, having intelligent writers in vari- 
ous parts of the world—at home and abroad. 

Neat in its typography, convenient in size, containing in its 
make-up reading matter on each page, THE EVENING MAIL 
presente to the reader the finest appearance of any evening 
paper. 


THE NEW YORK EVENING MAIL 
18 NOW 
The Largest, Sprightliest and Best 
TWO CENT EVENING PAPER 
PUBLISHED In New YorE. 
CoNTAINS ALL THE CABLE. FINANCIAL AND TELEGRAPH 
News. 
PUBLISHED IN TWO EDITIONS, 
At two o’clock and four o’elock every afternoon. 
Sent by mail, or Jelivered by carrier, for 
8IX DOLLARS A YEAR. 
FIFTY CENTS A MONTH. 
TWO CENTS A COPY 





Subscription Orders left at any Newsdealers in New York, 
Brooklyn, or Jersey City, or at the Office of Publication, will se- 
cure the prompt delivery of the Paper. 


ROBERT JOHNSTON, Publisher, 
No. 2 PARK PLACE, 
Corner of Broadway. 





THE 
LARCEST AND CHEAPEST 
WEEKLY 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
AS WITNE’S THE FOLLOWING 
Terms of Subscription 
TO THE 
NEW YORK 
SPECTATOR. 


Single Copies, one year.......,.... gdomivhedeart seid $1 00 
Ten Copies, one year. ..... 2.0 ee cece cece cece eens 9 00 
Twenty Copies, one year, one address.............. 16 00 
Forty Copies, one year, one address........... .... 30 00 


DAILY EVENING 
COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER 
BSTABLISHED 1794. 

THE 
Oldest and Most Reliable Journal. 
Published at 23, 3, 4, and 5S o’clock 
One Year, invariably in advance................2eeeeeecee -$9 00 
Six Months in advance.......0.ccccces cocccccccccsccccccce 5 00 
Three Months im advance............-.c0 ec ceececeeceenece 2 50 
Bg IID ook cccesacecsesccesesceseccccesncee - 100 
We Send a specimen of either paper free to any one ordering. 


Postmasters or others acting as agents for either paper will be 
furnished with a copy of the ‘‘ New York Spectator” free. 


Be particularand direct all orders : 
HUGH J. HASTINGS, 
Cor. otf Fulton and Nassau Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


Weekly papers copying the above Prospectus, and sending us a 
marked copy, will be entitled to a copy of the “ Spectator” for 
one year. 











AGENIS WANTED. 

We are anxious to find agents to canvass forsubscriptions to 
the ABrIon, and the two accompanying splendid premium steel 
engravings, in every city and county in the United States. 
They will be liberally compensated for their services, and 
those of our subscribers who are so disposed, will oblige by 
directing the attention of news agents and others in their own 
neighborhood, who would be likely to become canvassers, to 
this announcement. For further particulars apply to this 
office. 

Any subscriber sending the name of a new subscriber will 
be entitled to select two engravings from the ALBION list, 
free. 





Mr. F. Aucaz, 8 Clement’s Lane, London, is authorized to 
receive advertisements and subscriptions for the AuBion in 
England. 
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THE GOOD UNGRASPED. 
BY RACHEL WEST. 


This life is not long enough, 
Onur souls are not strong enough, 
To take in our fill of the good ; 
All tempts us tryingly, 
But we, self-denyingly, 
Shut from our thoughts what they would. 
Patience, dear hearts! 
When the glad soul departs, 
It shall grasp all the Lord meant it should. 


A heart in its purity, 
Come to maturity, 
Full of its hungerings stands. 
Things it is striving for, 
Things worth the living for, 
Everywhere lean to its hands, 
Patience, young heart! 
Choose thine own rart 
Out of the bountiful lands, 


From the enchanted ground, 
Sun-blest and planted round 
With manifold flowers. Too fond, 
Longing for many kinds, 
Brief space the chooser finds, — 
All gone if Time wave his wand. 
Peace, eager heart ! 
When though must part, 
Broad is the garden beyond. 


Birda, as in fairy dreams, 
Fly in our reach, it seems,— 
Nightingale, oriole, dove ; 
When we are choosing one, 
Look! we are losing one,— 
One that we long for and love. 
Peace, yearning heart! 
All that will dart 
From thee must wait thee above. 


Soul-char ning sciences, 
Aris, an! appliances, 
Lond for our choice plead and call ; 
Dear social pleasure brings, 
By the heart's measurin 
Jewels more precious than all. 
Patience, fond heart! 
True as thou art, 
Thankfully take what may fall. 


Passing our reckoning. 
Calling and beckoning, 
See the starved souls we would feed! 
Large is our charity, — 
Sad the disparity 
Wide between that and the deed. 
Patience, kind heart! 
the true art,— 
Giving where most is the need. 


Life, life! too great for us 
Art thou! but wait for us! 
Keep for us kindly thy good! 
When we hear first thy call, 
Bountiful nurse of all, 
Warmly caressing us, 
With thy gifts blessing us, 
Thy babes cannot clasp what they would. 
Winning us 80 to thee, 
Life, let us grow to thee ; 
Oh, if but only we could! 
Patience, dear hearts! 
When the glad soul departs, 
It shall grasp all the Lord meant it should. 
—From ‘ Old and New.” 


—__2 
THE DEATH-SHIP OF TRESCAT COVE. 
BY E. LYNN LINTON. 

It was a bright September day, when there were no fish in 
the bay, and when there was plenty of drift seaweed on the 
shore ; so most of the men and some of the women living in 
Trescat Cove turned out to rake in those glistening long 
brown ribbons, which, when laid on the land, were to give 
them good turnip crops and a fine potato harvest. They 
were a merry set—at least the young ones were; though the 
Cornish fisherman, seemingly saddened by his hard fight with 
nature for bare life, and awed by the tremendous scenes 
among which he lives, is by no means noticeably light hearted 
—oppressed, too, as he is by superstitions, gloomy, terrible, 
and tender. Still, even he sometimes shakes off his natural 
gravity, and is as gay as the best. And they were a hand- 
some set, too, with a dark-eyed, Spanish kind of beauty ; the 
men clean-limbed, bronzed, and with sensitive, speculative 
faces; the women rich, tender, noble. But the loveliest 
woman of them all, if the poorest, was Mary Peard, thatolive- 
skinned, picturesque-looking girl, who lived with her wi- 
dowed mother in a miserable little hut at the end of the ham- 
let ; and perhaps the happiest man, as he was the richest, was 
young George Martin, who had been sweethearting Mary for 
the last two years or more—unsuccessfally. 

To-day, however, Mary seemed in a more amiable humor. 
She had allowed George to help her more than once in her 
work, though in general she was as stiff asa fluke when he 
came near her, and looked as though she would have broken 
her back, he used to say, rather than let him lend hera hand ; 
and when a man has courted ar long as George had done, and 
has made no way, any sign that he has drawn ever so little 
ahead is welcomed, and a word more tender, a look less cold 








than usual, makes the dullest day bright and the most toil- 
some work a pleasure. 

Mary’s life was a hard one at this time, though no one in 
the Cove knew how hard. Young George Martin was far 
away the best match of the place; and, poor as she and her 
mother were, without ever a man belonging to them to help 
them to live, and only a small share in one of the boats, no 
one could understand why she so persistently refused him. 
He was a handy fellow and well-looking in a way, and he was 
fond of her, as every one knew; but the girl, a proud, high- 
spirited, rongh-headed little gipsy, as fierce as a mountain cat 
and as haughty as a queen, would not hear of him as a lover; 
and she would give no reason why—unless, indeed, her last 
answer to all the urgings wherewith it was sought to influence 
her, ‘‘I don’t like him and I won’t have him,” could be called 
areason. Once, and once only, she had said to her mother, 
when closely pressed, ‘‘I don’t trust George Martin, mother ; 
he’s a liar like his father, and I have no fancy for liars.” But 
to-day, while they were raking in seaweed, she was, as I have 
said, less than usually ungracious to him ; and George began 
to think that at last his patience and fort earance were to win 
the day, and that the wish of his heart, so long desired, was 
to be granted before too late. 

Mary Peard, though as true as steel, was but a woman ; 
and, being a woman, George Martin’s long and ardent woo- 
ing began to make its mark. He had borne all her floutings, 
all her petty insolence and girlish tempers, with such wonder- 
ful forbearance ; he had been so forgiving and so patient that, 
although his very humility towards her at times annoyed her 
and made her behave still worse to him, yet, when she came 
to think of it, she could not but feel grateful to him ; and more 
than once of late she had begun to wonder whether she was 
not throwing away the substance for the shadow, and to ask 
herself whether, George Martin's love being a fact, and his 
home, and his earnings, and her mother’s infirmities, and 
their poverty, being facts, too, she was wise in waiting year 
after year—four years now—for one who had gone and made 
no sign—who had vanished out of the sight and knowledge of 
them all, like a mist-wreath dissolving into thin air; and 
who, for aught she knew, might now be lying dead at the bot- 
tom of the sea, or married and settled in some distant clime, 
and passed out of her horizon for ever. Besides, he said 
nothing definite to her before he went on his last voyage. He 
had, to be sure, looked a good deal, and hinted more; and, 
taught by her own heart, she had believed more than she had 
been told, and trusted before he had vowed. Still, there was 
nothing absolute between them, and if she loved, she loved 
unasked and unpromised. So, was it wise, she asked herself, 
to give the go-by to George, as she did, when she might put 
her mother into a good home, for what was, perhaps, a fancy 
of her own, after all, and no reality ? 

This was the reason, then, why she was a little less ungra- 
cious than usual to him to-day; as this also had been the rea- 
son why his wooing had hitherto sped so ill; and why Mary 
could tell no one—mother, friend, nor George himself—how 
it was that she had held him off, yet had no one else on; and 
why—bright, young, and healthy as she was, and so poor, so 
wanting the support of a man for herself and her mother—she 
seemed bent on becoming an old maid for life. If anyone 
guessed how things stood with her, it was Jose Carne’s father 
and mother; and they had, maybe, seen a little into the state 
of things before Jose went away, and maybe inferred stil] 
more from Mary’s affectionate behavior to them since—now 
that Jose himself was not to be had, his parents being the 
dearest things she knew. But if they guessed they kept si- 
lence, and Mary's secret was safe from the knowledge and gos- 
sip of the Cove. 

Suddenly Mary got quite close to George Martin, and spoke 
to him with a strange familiarity of look and manner. If 
George had had eyes for anything but the false glimmer of his 
own hopes, he would have guessed something of the truth 
from the flush of shame and anger together that came on her 
face as a coarsely handsome, countrified kind of gentleman 
came riding down the winding cliff road and on the sands 
where the men were working. This was Squire Trescat, of 
Glentrescat, the naked, treeless white house on the slope of 
the hill, and the only man of means, save the Vicar, belonging 
to the parish. He was married, but his wife, of better birth 
than himself, was both plain and sickly, and they had no chil- 
dren. He had been in the army at one time of his life; his 
character was none of the best; he was bold, brave, and 
coarse ; he had a keen eye for beauty; and, having this keen 
eye, he had cast iton Mary Peard. 

Between the Squire and old Daniel Martin, George’s father, 
was a silent fend of long standing. It dated many years back, 
from quite smuggling times, when Martin, then in the prime 
of his life, had run one among many other illegal ventures, 
and young Trescat gave information to the Preventive men. 
And it had continued up to the present day, when this same 
Martin, now the richest fisherman of the Cove, stood out as 
the representative of the rest against the Squire's claims to 
the foreshore rights, Mr. Trescat having rented from the 
“Duke of Cornwall” the strip of coast which bounded his 
property, and being prepared to use the advantages which the 
law gave him. Hitherto the fishermen had helped themselves 
to all that the winds and the waves brought up into their 
Cove ; and they could not be made to understand that waifs 
and strays did not belong to the man who, perhaps, risked his 
life to get them. Now they were to be held under a different 
regime than the loose one of old days; and it was notified to 
them that Squire Trescat claimed the foreshore rights all the 
same as if he had been the Duke or the Crown in person, and 





that he meant to enforce them. And the Cove men, with 
Martin at their head, denied those rights, and swore they 
would not respect them. 

The feud had not, however, touched the manners’ of the 
people ; and, indeed, the Squire was just one of those familiar 
coarse-mannered gentlemen who are not personally unpopular, 
though not much respected; so that, when he rode on to the 
sands, the men nodded to him as he trotted past, and flung 
him their ‘‘ good day” more or less civilly, as it might chance. 
And among the rest, ‘‘ Good day to you, Squire!” said old Dan 
Martin, smoothly. 

But the look he cast up from under his shaggy eyebrows 
was not quits so pleasant as his voice. 

‘*Good morning, Martin!” said Mr. Treseat, roughly, with 
a quick glance sent roving among the workers, as if he was 
looking for some one. When he caught sight of Mary Peard, 
raking up the seaweed by George Martin's side, and speaking 
to him in that strangely familiar manner, leaning on her rake 
and laughing up into his face—looking like Romney's picture 
of Lady Hamilton as a Bacchante—his glance rested there, 
and his face grow a dusky crimson. 

**Ts your son making up to Mary?” he asked, rudely. 

“Mary 'll get a good one if he is,” answered Martin in his 
smooth way, smiling. 

“You think so, of course; I think the girla match for his 
betters,” said Mr. Trescat, hastily. 

“May be, if they could be found,” Martin replied, still 
smiling, so far as lips went, and still with that covert fierce- 
ness of look beneath his shaggy eyebrows. 

Mr. Trescat gave his unoffending horse a cut with the whip 
that made the poor beast start and plunge. Then he said, in 
a high and angry voice, ‘‘ Martin, I want you to understand 
about my lease. I intend to carry it out on the first occasion, 
so I give you all warning. The foreshore rights are mine, and 
you fellows can only claim salvage.” 

“You think so, Squire?” said Martin, quietly but deter- 
minedly. ‘‘And I say use goes before papers. I deny your 
right from first to last; the boys are at my back, and we'll 
fight you in every court of law you like to take us to. You've 
got what you can’t hold; and, if you give me warning, I give 
it you back—we'll fight it out to the end.” 

‘And you'll get cast, you fool ; fools all of you! Andwhen 
you are ruined all round, don’t blame me, but your own pig- 
headedness,” seid the Squire, irritably, as he put his horse 
forward, and rode to where Mary was raking in the weed. 
“Well, Mary,” he said, in a more amiable voice, but still not 
quite himself, ‘‘so I see you and George here have been 
making it up together, hey? We'll soon have the wedding 
breakfast, I suppose !” 

Mary's eyes flashed, and her olive skin flushed. ‘‘It’s a 
pity people take so much notice of what don’t concern them !” 
she said, pertly, for she was pert at times. But George, being 
a fool where his love was concerned, looked pleased enough ; 
and, thinking any help worth having, was by no means par- 
ticular who it was that helped him, or how, provided only he 
was helped on. 

‘Tf girls don’t want to be taken notice of they should not 
let young men follow after them,” said the Squire. Then he 
added quickly, ‘‘ Mrs. Trescat wants to see you at Glentrescat, 
Mary; she wants to see you this evening.” 

**T will not come,” said Mary, sullenly. ‘‘ My duty to the 
lady, and I cannot come,” she added, mending her manners 
and dropping a courtesy. 

“J don’t think I shall take that message, my girl,” the 
Squire said slowly. ‘‘You will show your duty to one who is 
so kind to you, and to your mother, by doing what she wishes 
better than by messages of excuse. I shall tell her you will 
come—in the evening, mind, after seven o'clock.” And with 
that he rode off; and the men flung ‘‘ good day” at him again 
as he passed. 

The ostensible meaning of the message was this. Mrs. 
Trescat, a good, weak woman, earnest in all things she con- 
sidered right, but with never a ray of common-sense to guide 
her, was trying to teach Mary lacemaking. And Mary did her 
best to learn, feeling that if she refused George Martin, with 
his boats and his father’s reputed wealth, she owed it to her 
mother to work hard at anything that might turn up, and 
catch at any straw that might keop their heads above water. 
But lacemaking for a girl who gathers in seaweed and goes 
out knee-deep into water for shrimps and shell-fish; who 
cleans fish by thousands, and salts pilchards by hogsheads, 
was not very likely work. So it progressed but badly, being 
too entirely out of harmony with the rough and vigorous 
habits of the Cove to make part of the life's work there. And 
of late, since one moonless night, not so very long ago, when 
the Squire had met her in the garden, as she was leaving, 
Mary had apparently giving up all effort to learn, and had not 
been to Glentrescat for a lesson. At which Mrs. Trescat was 
naturally annoyed, seeing in this defection proof of idle- 
ness, or, at least, a proof of coarseness of taste; a sign that 
the girl who seemed so sweet and nice, in spite of her fiery 
spirit and broad accent and rough black head, and who was 
almost as if she had the makings of a lady in her, with care, 
liked the grosser association of the men of her own class bet. 
ter than the refined society and teachings of a gentlewoman. 
And all ladies resent this in their poorer sisters. Had she 
known the truth of matters she would probably have changed 
her opinion. 

Presently Mr. Trescat came riding back again. 

‘I forgot,” he said, in his loud voice; ‘‘ Mrs. Trescat sent 
you this, Mary, for your mother.” And he stooped from his 
horse and gave her half a crown osteniatiously. 
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Tears of rage came into the girl's eyes. ‘‘I don’t want it, 
Sir,” she said, huskily. ‘‘ Take back your money, Mr. Trescat ; 
I do not need it.” 

But for all answer the Squire patted her under the chin 
with a familiar kind of patronage that made Mary long to 
strangle him. 

**Tut, tut! little girl,” he said. ‘‘ What need of so much 
fuss to-day about the matter? It is not the first and it will 
not be the last that you and your mother have had from Glen- 
trescat. If you do not want it to buy a ribbon for yourself, 
take it to buy food for her ; do you hear ?’’ 

** We don’t let them want, Sir,” said George Martin, a little 
too humbly. 

The Squire laughed unpleasantly. ‘‘I believe you,” he said. 
“*Tt is not likely that the man who is courting the daughter 
will let the mother starve.” 

“No, Sir; that’s just it,” said George; ‘‘and she doesn’t 
want for aught we can do for her or get her.” 

Poor Mary, between the Scylla and Charybdis of her lovers, 
with their public help, grew strangely distracted, and wished 
them both among the rocks yonder, face downwards. She 
felt humiliated for Joe’s sake as well as for her own; yet why 
forhis? Still, between the two, if she must have one, she 
would rather have it known that George helped her. At the 
worst, he was one of her own kind; and she, like all the poor, 
thought help among each other brought neither glory to the 
giver nor shame to the receiver. When it comes to taking 
money from a married Squire who meets you in his garden on 
a moonless night, and wants to give you a kiss against your 
will—it was well Mrs. Trescat knew no more of her husband’s 
ways than if she had been a baby—the thing is very different. 
So Mary looked at George with wonderful kindness, and let 
the Squire see her look; the instant after raising her eyes to 
his with a pretty mixture of boldness and shyness, and she 
said frankly, yet with her face on fire all the same, ‘* Yes, Sir, 
they all help us; George here is the best.” 

On which the Squire rode off again, with a muttered oath at 
them both. 

“‘Are you going to take me at last, Mary?” said George, 
when the Squire had fairly gone, and drawing near to her. 

“*I might take a worse, perhaps,” said Mary, softly ; her 
head fall of the shrubbery, and the half-crown, and those 
wicked looks; and thinking, not unreasonably, that it would 
be better for her to be a wife and protected, than as she 
was now—with those dreadfal lessons in lacemaking to be un- 
dertaken. 

George took her hand between both of his and pressed it. 
True, both his and hers were wet and soiled with seaweed ; 
but perhaps there is, after all, as much love between hands 

soiled by labor as between those which meet and press in 
kid gloves. ‘The young man was supremely happy, for he 
felt that now he was safe. Mary Peard was not the girl to 
fling abroad kind words at random; but Mary, looking pale 
and scared, her dark eyes dim with sudden tears, went off to 
where old Carne, Jose's father, was working ; and George 
Martin got no more out of her for this day. 

When evening came Mary “‘ cleaned” herself and mounted 
the hill which led up to Glentrescat. To-day was Monday ; 
and on Monday a kind of tumbledown old omnibus came past 
the bend of the field-road that led down to the Cove, taking 
passengers from Penzance, the metropolis of the district, to 
the little village of St. Mary, which lay about four miles be- 
yond Trescat Church Town. Walking slowly, feeling very sad 
and sorry, sorely perplexed with her life, and not knowing 
what to do between her mother’s needs and the Squire’s im- 
portunities, George Martin’s love and Jose's image, the poor 
girl mounted the steep cliff road, her face bent gloomily 
downward, and her lithe figure looking loose and limp with 
the trouble that lay on her; and as she walked she heard the 
clatter of the horses’ hoofs as they trotted—wearily enough, 
poor brutes !—over the last miles of their long journey. 

A sailor was on the crowded roof, lying among the luggage, 
and singing snatches of popular songs more gay, perhaps, 
than nice. He was a broad-browed, fair-haired man, in the 
prime of life, with a bushy brown beard and moustache, and 
a pair of the frankest blue eyes that ever looked out of a hu- 
man head. It wasaface that you would have instinctively 
trusted wherever you had met it; while his strength was of 
that kind men involuntarily respect and women secretly adore. 
He was familiar with the passengers, because he was so hap- 
py; and he told them that he had just come home after a four- 
years’ absence ; that he was out on the spree for the present, 
and should see his mother and father to-night. And then he 
picked up his bundle, stuffed his gay bandana handkerchief 
further into his bosom, bade them all good-night, as if they 
were old friends, and scrambled down from his lofty perch 
just as Mary crossed the granite stile and came out on to 
the road. 

“Mary, is that you?” said a rich, full, manly voice; and 
the girl, putting both her hands in his, answered, in tones 
that were in themselves a caress, “‘ Jose! home again, at 
last !” 

The next minute the sailor was holding her in his arms, 
kissing her pale, wet face—pale and tearful from joy ; and the 
love which had been cherished for all these years unspoken 
needed no more expression than that kiss. 

And now all fear of the Sqnire, of George, of her mother’s 
poverty, all her own perplexity, fell from Mary’s heart ; and 
she, as George had done not so many hours ago, felt safe and 
rewarded. As she clung about the strong, brave man who had 
come at last to claim her, it scarcely seemed as if the earth 
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“Oh, but Iam happy!” she kept saying again and again ; 
and Jose echoed, ‘‘ Ay, and I am happy too, my girl—tvo hap- 
py, I might say.” 

(To be continued.) 


—— 
THE SWING. 


It stands, no beauty on the lawn, 
Though beautiful to me, 

The rugged, crooked, gnarled, stunted, 
Blossoming apple-tree. 

T love to see it rich with blooms 
Or white with feathery snow, 

Ripening thoughts as well as apples, 
Out of the Long-Ago. 


Twelve summers up the stream of Time; 
It seems but yesterday ; 

I made a swing from its sturdiest bough, 
In a morn of merry May. 

And from it swung my love, my life, 
In the flush of her sunny youth ; 

And I wooed her shyly, won her bravely, 
With all her love and truth. 


And now I swing another as fair, 
She’s nine years old or ten, 

And she laughs, and sings, and shouts “ Papa! 
Swing me again! again!” 

And I swing her again and kiss her. 
“Don’t kick at the stars!” I cry, 

And she crackles with laughter, and says ‘‘I will, 
If you'll swing me up as high!” 


Gnarly, crooked, rugged, stunted, 
Blossoming apple-bough ! 

I do not know in the wide, wide world 
Another as fair as thou! 

Three loves, three lives, three spirits of Hope, 
Amid thy leaves are hidden, 

And thy fruit i3 a fruit of Paradise, 
Pleasant and unforbidden. 


——_>—___—__ 


CREDIT, OR READY MONEY. 


sional fees at law; if we won’t pay them, they can’t make 
us. Yet there is no class in the community makes fewer bad 
debts, Every one knows that the services of barristers and 


pays for them, accordingly, without considering it any par- 
ticular hardship to have to do so. 

The fir.t occasion on which we bear of an organised system 
of credit is when Joseph mortgaged the cattle, lands, and 
even the persons of all the Ezyptian people, in order to pay 
for the cora he supplied them from the state granaries. The 
end of the seven years’ famine fonnd the Egyptians not only 
paupers, but bondsmen, sowing Pharaoh’s corn on Pharaoh’s 
land, and compelled to pay for the pr'vilege of doing it 
twenty per cent. of the crop to Pharaob’s treasury for ever 
without equity of redemption, The Egyptians had had no 
previous experience of Jews. Excepting Abraham,a quiet 
offensive old patriarch, who came to Egypt because he was 
huogry—and he got Pharoah into trouble—they had never 
even seen a Jew before. It is therefore highly probable that 
aremembrance of Joseph’s fiscal policy whilst chancellor of 


ity with which they afterwards ground down and oppressed 
the children of Israel. But the fact especially noticeable 
about the introduction of credit is this—bankruptcy and 
credit came in together: Joseph left Egypt a nation of bank- 
rupts. And ever since that time, bound together by an indis- 
soluble bond of union (bonds, in fact, of bills and promissory 
notes,) those Siamese twins, Bankruptcy and Credit, have gone 
on thriving together, and will go on to thrive, until one of the 
twain gets his death-blow, it matters not which; then the 
other will immediately die a natural death. 

Bankruptcy laws have been the stumbling-stone of every 
succeeding legislator, from Moses and Solon downwards. 
The Cifficulty hes in this: if a creditor has any legal rights 
at all against a debtor, there can be no logical limit to those 
rights. It the debtor has no money, the creditor must be en- 
titled to his goods ; and if he has no goods, to bis services— 
that is, to bis power of making goods and money. But 
possession of his services implies possession of the debtor’s 
person, which brings us to the perfectly logical Mosaic prac- 
tice of taking bodily possession of a debtor, his wife, his 
children, his ox, his ass, and all that is his, and selling them 
into slavery. 

All subsequent legislation on the question has only tended 
to smooth down some of the differences on either side between 
debtor and creditor—policies of conciliation always, whereby 
each has been required to relinquish a portion of this logical 
rights, to the gencral dissatisfaction of both parties, but more 
especially of the creditor, who knows very well that if the 
law recognises his claim at all, it robs him by withholding 
anything short of an absolute right over the money, goods, 
and person of his debtor. 

Now, what if, instead of recognising the creditor’s claim 
merely in part, the state were to take the far more logical 


effect of passing a law enacting that no debt whatever, con- 


notice), should be recoverable at law? Placing the general 
public, in other worde, on precisely the same footing towards 
their debtors as barristers and physicians. 

There can be no doubt that, practically, no one would give 
credit, and we should have to revert to ready-money transac- 
tious. The question is, whether there is anything so inherent. 
ly good about our system of credit-taking and credit-giving 
as to make us loath to exchange it for a ready-money system. 
It is so very ancient, there is astrong presumption that credit 
is good. It is certainly convenient and plausible. It enables 
the farmer to eat ot his harvest as soon as it is sown, the 
merchant to feast on his argosy before it leaves a foreign 
shore; it teaches us not only to reckon, but to eat, our chick- 


months in advance of the present—to have peas, and new 
potatoes, and spring lamb at Christmas. But we have to pay 
for all this. The farmer receives so much less of his crop, 
maby months. We have to content ourselves with a smaller 


a pint of peas and potatoes instead of a peck ; and with a tiny 





was the same to-night it had been this morning. 





est, directlyzor indirectly, for all the credit we take and for 
all the bills we discount on the future. But, it may justly be 





Neither the barrister nor the physician can recover profes- 


physicians must be paid for on being retained ; every one 


their exchequer, contributed in no small degree to the sever- 


course of refusing to recognise it at all? What would be the 


tracted on and after a certain date (giving, say, six months’ 


ens before they are hatched—to live, all of us, three or four 


and the merchant of his argosy, for anticipating them by so 
chick, if we want chicken before our own are hatched; with 


lamb for the price of a sheep. In other words, we pay inter- 


retorted, if we all take credit, we all give credit in turn, and 
consequently it is likely that we receive as much interest as 


we give, and so Inge nothing in the long-run. Probably, we ~ 


do not lose directly through adopting a universal system of 
credit, because itis not to be pretended that the character of 
& payment made can influence the cost of production of an 
article. But, indirectly, through the waste and imprudence 
which credit engenders, we are very considerabie losers, and 
should gain greatly by the adoption of a ready-money sys- 
tem. 

Once abolish credit, by refusing the creditor a remedy 
against his debtor, and bankruptcy goes too. Surely the 
creditor would be the last man in the world to complain that 
there was no longer a Bankruptcy Court to which to take a 
debtor. He never takes a debtor there now, if he can get any 
reasonable composition without ; he would rather now take a 
composition of fourteen shillings from a man whose estate 
he was positive could pay twenty shillings in the pound, than 
drive him to bankruptcy, with the chance of only recovering 
ten or twelve. Ready-money payments, and deliverance 
from bad debts, would be a far greater boon to the creditor 
than any legal recognition of a portion of his Jogical rights, in 
consideration of & very heavy percentage. I ready-money 
dealing were the rule, commercial courtesy would still ex- 
tend so far as this—“ Cash on receipt of invoice.” But in that 
case the creditor risks only one parcel of goods instead of an 
account; and he would be the more careful for the knowledge 
that it was done entirely at his own hazard. Morally speak- 
ing, the creditor cannot be said even to havea right to recover 
against a man who owes him money or goods. If he trusts 
or credits a man, it should be on his own responsibility, in 
order to insure prudent dealing; and it is too much to ask 
the law to step in and redress his own individual errors of 
judgment, If all need for trust were legally taken away by 
making debts irrecoverable, and ready-money payments com- 
mon, it is most unlikely that the creditor would feel disposed 
to object on the grounds either of justice or equity. é 

Of course it will be urged that the mere doing away with 
bankruptcy by name would not necessarily do away with the 
thing itself, which is really impecuniosiyy. But it would do 
away with an immense proportion of it, by striking at the 
two great causes of impecuniosity, besides preventing the 
impecunious from involving the rest of the community in their 
own misfortunes, i 

The two great causes of bankruptcy, at the present time, 
are, undoubtedly—1. Overtrading; 2. Living beyoud one’s 
means, or, as the bankrupt is taught to say in the Basipghall 
Street Catechism, “Insufficient capital,” and,‘ My income 
was insufficient to meet my expenditure.” Let us see how a 
ready-money system would affect these. To take the last 
class first, since they can be disposed of in a sentence; i! is 
quite clear that no ove would be able to live beyond his 
means, for the very obvious reason, that he would be obliged 
to pay for every thing as he got it; wherefore his expenci- 
ture could not possibly exceed his income, whatever his 
desires might do. 

Overtrading is rather the rule than the exception at pres- 
ent. Any tradesman can get credit from wholesale houses 
to at least double the amount of his capital. Wholesale deal- 
ers regard it somewhat in this light: the man is certainly 
doing a trade; but he has to give credit, and cannot enlarge 
his business as he would. When all his capital is out in debts 
owed to him, we can’t do very wrong in filling his shop full 
ot goods for him. So that, in point of fact, it very frequent- 
ly happens that the marufacturer is the real owner of the 
tradesman’s stock in trade, expecting the tradesman to pay 
for it out of the debts owing to him. The effect on the 
tradesman is highly demoralising. The knowledge that the 
debts due to him will only pay for a stock that is not his, at 
once hampers him, and makes him reckless. So long as the 
two items about balance there is little trouble; but when bad 
debts and family expenses begin to make a deficit, he reflects 
that, the manufacturer being really a partner ia the concern, 
the best thing he can do is to let things get worse, and tien 
obtain a composition deed on such favorable terms as will 
enable him to undersell his rivals. The manufacturer seldom 
objects—creditors rarely force a man to the Bankruptcy 
Court. Bankruptcy is used, on the other hand, by the debtor 
as the most potent threat to make his creditors accept a com- 
position, 

With the very strict limitation of credit which would re- 
sult from making debts irrecoverable, no man could trade be- 
yond his means, because he could not get credit. When 
tradesmen risk their own money, and no one else’s, and 
sell only what they have paid for, their business faculties 
and perceptions will be wonderfully sharpened, and their 
business placed on a firm basis. Nor would they be sub- 
ject to be undersold by rogues offering articles at tweniy- 
five per cent. below cost price at their creditor’s expense, 
because there could be no composition deeds in a system 
which necessitated every tradesman’s stock being his own. 
The prudence and caution which would overspread the 
commercial world would be no unwholesome discipline. 

It would limit trading? Yes, but only within safe and 
natural bounds. It could never interfere with the opera- 
tions of legitimate trade, which, it must be borne in mind, 
do not at all depend on the nature of the payment made, 
but solely on the relation between demand and supply, and 
are independent of all other considerations, 

































































counters too;) but not cheques, notes, or other convenient 
forms of paying money to bearer at sight. Witha general 
system of ready-money dealing, all necessity for ‘“ paper” 
would be gone. All the bills at present in the country 
only represent that three or four months’ credit which we 
have agreed to give one another all round—merchants giv- 
ing it to each other because trades-people are obliged to give 
it to their customers. If the retail buyer paid cash for every- 
thing, the tradesman would pay cash to the manufacturer 
and the merchant, and bills would not be required. The 
fact is, such a change in the law would simply necessitate our 
giving up these five or six months’ credit we all take of each 
other, and starting afresh. ; j 
Then, says the objector, the retail buyer will be the poor vic- 
tim, since, under such a state of things, he would be the first to 
be called upon to pay up in cash, not only for the goods for 
which he already owes, and has been accustomed to get 
credit for, but for all fresh goods he requires from day to 
day, for which he would not otherwise be called on to pay 
for some months. Buta six months’ notice before the opera- 
tion of such a law, would go far to break the immediate pres- 
sure on the retail buyer; while the knowledge that he it is 
who will ultimately derive the greatest benefit from the 
change, ought to reconcile him to the balance of inconvenience 
remaining. The retail buyer (the consumer, in fact) would 
obtain his articles cheaper, and get the handsomest dis- 
count for bis ready money. If he pays cash to his trades- 
man, his tradesman can pay cash to the merchant or factor, 
and the merchant to the manufacturer. The consumer 


But it would abolish bills? Undoubtedly (and bill-dis-- 
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would therefore save the interest which these three gentlemen 
have hitherto always charged on his goods for giving him 
credit, as well as the percentage for bad debts, which has at 
present to be considered in fixing prices. _ 

The amount to be saved, in account-keeping alone, amounts 
to at least two per cent. on the value of an article. It is not 
too much to say that a general recurrence to & ready-money 
system would reduce the price of articles in daily consump- 
tion as much as fifteen per cent. Indirectly, the saving 
would be more than this, for i: would certainly reduce our 
taxation in the expensive item of law. A comparatively 
small site would then suffice for the new law-courts, since 
that immense proportion of the litigation of the country 
(which is about debt and borrowed money) would be abol- 
ished. 

Lawyers would suffer? As some one recently observed, 
suppoting the elixir of life were oy be discovered, 
what would become of the undertakers? Lawyers, however, 
a3 a. class, are so well able to take care of themselves, that 
little anxiety need be expressed on their behalf. 

But what is to become of the capitalists? Would anybody 
lend money unless debts were recoverable by law? Most 
certainly. Capitalists do not lend their money now because 
debts are recoverable by law, but because in nearly all instan- 
ces they hold tangible security, which they can sell if their 
money is not repaid—title-decds, mortgage bonds on plant 
and rolling-stock of railways, bills of lading of cargo, bonds 
on shipping, etc. I say, in nearly all instances, for the most 
remarkable exception is in the case of government securities. 
A holder in our government three-per-cents has no tangible 
security whatever for his money, neither would his money be 
recoverable at law, if the government chose to repudiate the 
entire national debt to-morrow! Yet capitalists are not want- 
ing to lend us their money at a cheaper rate of interest than 
to any other goverament in the world, knowing it to be part 
ot the glory of our land that we never did and never could 
repudiate an engagement. 

It can scarcely be urged that such a system would press 
hardly upon the poor. They neither take nor give credit 
now. Indeed, their great bardship is, that, being the only 
class who do pay ready-money, they are nevertheless deprived 
of the benefit which should accrue therefrom, owing to the 
credit-taking habits of all the rest of us, which maiatain a 
high scale of prices in spite of them. The only effect on the 
poor would be to give them the benefit of the system they 
have practised long without deriving any. 

There is no doubt we should hear a good deal of grumbling 
for the first six months. The list of bankrupts would no 
doubt increase wonderfully until. the new system was in 
thorough working—so many gentleman would like to com- 
promise their old liabilities, in order to start fair in the new 
race. Moaey, too, would be very dear for perhaps a twelve- 
month; after that, people would awake to the blessings of a 
cheapened market; to the independence produced by con- 
sciously living within their incomes; and to the pride and de- 
light of Knowing nothing about debt and its curses, save as 
an old memory. A whole nation of men and women clean 
free from debt would be richer, and know themselves richer, 
than they had ever dreamed of before. 

We are so accustomed to live on credit, that the mere 
notion of doing without it may at first appear wild and ex- 
travagant. At any rate, government,in the person of Mr. 
Lowe, has brought us so near to a ready-money system in the 
matter of our taxes, that it is at least worth consideration 
whether we may not push the principle a little farther, in the 





matter of other debts.—Chambers’s Journal. 


——_>__— 


THE REV. RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM, 
AUTHOR OF THE INGOLDSBY LIGENDS. 


The outline of the life of Richard Barham is soon told. He 
was born in Canterbury, in December, 1788. His education 
was received in old St. Paul’s School, aud at Brasenose, Ox- 
ford. Intended for the law, he ultimately entered the church. 
Successively, Barham occupied two curacies and a small living 
in Kent, being afierwards promoted to a City benefice and a 
canonry io the metropolitan cathedral. He was also a novelist 
and a poet, a coatributor to various periodicals, and altogether 
a good deal of what is understood by the phrase * a man about 
town.” Barham’s novels have had their day, but they may be 
read with pleasure. His Ingoldsby poems enjoy a “day” 
which is likely to last as long as the language ia which they 
are written. Barham died in June, 1845. 

What Ingoldsby is like we all know. How Barham looked 
can hardly be recognized in the counterfeit presentment we 
have ic his portrait. It may be a true, it certainly is nota 
flattered effigy. Mr. S.C. Hall, who knew him, does, in his 
“Old Memories,” an office which is lett unaccomplished by 
Barham’s son. The author of “ Ingoldsby” is there depicted of 
the old-fashioned hearty-parson quality ; thick-set, evidently 
not out of the mould of form; with eyes singularly small and 
expressionless, pale, and fringed with lashes still paler. In his 
portrait they look as if they were demurely laughing at some 
jocund thought just born. No doubt, his face when in repose 
was dull and heavy. The head was not an heroic, or intellec- 
tual, or an especially characteristic head, such as Mr. Durbam 
would like to render in marble, Quiescent, it had none of the 
racy Ingoldsby Lumor in it; but, when stirred by impulses 
sprung of good fellowship and a cudgelling of brains, it became 
warm, full, bright, cheering asthe sun. In many respects be 
was not unlike his own harp; whenever fittingly attuned, there 
was music for every theme; nothing amiss came to the strings 
he at once powerfully and playfully swep!. The gravest of 
subjects could be treated gaily by him, without losing any of 
their gravity. * * In Barham’s letters there was always a 
spriokling of fun and anecdote. We give one taste of the wri. 
ter’s quality in this respect. It refers to the then existing firm 
of Saunders and Oiley :-— 

“Speaking of that firm, I don’t know whether I told you of 
young Sutton, Lord Canterbury’s son, calling there one day 
very angry because they had not sent him some books he had 
ordered. He was, as usual, pretty warm—so much 80 that one 
of the partners could e r it no longer, and told bim as much. 
*I don’t know who you are,’ was the answer, ‘ but I don’t want 
to annoy you personally, as you may not be the one in fault; 
it’s your confounded house that I blame. You may be Otley, 
or you may be Saunders; if you are Saunders, d—— Oiley; if 

you are Otley, d—— Saunders! I mean nothing personal to 
you.’—A mode of getting out of a scrape that would do honor 
to the great Dan O'Connell himself.” * * 


Without ever sltogether losing sight of Barham, we find our- 
selves attracted by numerous figures in the crowd in which he 
moved, or which moved about him. Now and then, the ear is 
struck by an old story; but it generally proves to be a forgot- 
ten one, which we are not sorry to have recalled to us. Ever 
and anon, there comes + song or a stanza from the lips of Bar- 


ings we find ourselves, like Macheath at Tyburn, in very good 
company indeed. The range is from royalty to the back slums, 
hideous palaces of the less fortunate princes of the family of the 
Sovereign people. We see George the Fourth, so to speak, in | 
his robe de chambre. He is kind-hearted, but touchy. Like bis | 
brothers, he was musical. He could !oth play and sing very 
well indeed for a prince. But he wished to be ranked on an 
equality with professors, Some professors paid him the hom- 
age of placing him where he wished to be; but George the 
Fourth had friends who took the liberty of damning him with 
fainter praise, and therefore the Prince was as vexed as if he 
had been really a professor who might lose half-a-dozen pupils! 
through discriminating criticism. Loyal people had not ofien | 
the chance of hearing him condescend to sing a respond or two 
in the Chapel Royal; but they might be edified by not only , 
the sight of the Duke ot York, Bishop of Osnaburgh, fast! 
asleep, but the sound of His Royal Highuess snoring. As for, 
another brother, the Duke of Clarence, he is to be met with in 
these pages with all his well-known peculiarities, in or out of 
cbapel, royal or parochial. It is fortunate if be only nods an 
affirmative when the clergyman says “ Let us pray!” Occasi- 
onally, you may hear him replying, “ Aye, aye; let us pray !” 
with an interrogative look abou. him, as if he were asking the 
clerical gentleman or himself, ‘‘ Why not? why not?” This 
sort of freedom the princes ivherited from their father. George 
the Third used to enter bis sileut protest against the Athan- 
asian Creed by keeping his seat while it was being repeated. 
Freedom with sacred things went a little too far wih one of 
the kiog’s sons, of whom it is said that being at a public din- 
ner, and fincing some delay at commencing it, the Prince 
sharply looked at the chaplain, and exclaimed, “ D—— it! do 
say grace, and let us begin!’ Of the Duke of Sussex there is 
a characteristic trait in an account of his visit to a collector of 
rare and ancient books, The Duke remarked that the most 
valuable were kept under lock and key—a proceeding of which 
he expressed his approbation. The owner, of course, replied 
that such caution was quite unnecessary on thatoceasion, “ Not 
at all,” said the Duke; “if I saw a volume | wanted, I am not 
8o sure that I could help taking it, if 1 had the opportunity !” 
This was mere jocularity, but it illustrated the Duke’s passion 
for old books, and especially for old Bibles.— Atheneum. 


ey 
WINTER SUNSHINE, 
BY JOHN READE, 


The “ Miserere” of the wintry earth 
Went up to Heaven on the wings of air,— 
I heard it, sitting by my lonely bearth— 
An awful music; sighs and moans of prayer, 
The anguish human words could never bear 
Into God’s ear, the agony whose birth 
The soul hides from itself, were mingled there 
With the fierce undertones of frantic mirth. 





Then comes a hush, and suddenly the floor 
Was carpeted with sunshine, living gold, 
That filled the heart with summer; Heaven’s door 
Was touched and opened and forthwith there rolled 
In strains of sweetest music from above, 
Back to the earth an answer, “ God is love.” 
———_@—_—_—— 


THE TITLES OF BOOKS. 


Victor Hugo tells us that, being behind-hand with his pub- 
lisher in his agreement to write “ Notre-Dame de Paris,” he 
locked up his clothes, bought a knitted woollen suit, and shut 
himself up in the house for a few months until his work was 
completed. He had also on the first day prepared a bottle of 
ink, the last drop of which was finished with the last line. 
This gave him the idea of naming the book “ The Contents of a 
Bottle of Ink,” which, however, he did not carry out, consider- 
ing the title be had already chosen more to the purpose. Some 
years after, his friend, Alphonse Karr, who thought the idea a 
charming one, begged it of him, and published under this name 
several novels—among others, his masterpiece of wit and emo- 
tion, “ Genevieve.” 

In every age, it has been a matter of great consideration with 
authors as to the title under which tney shall issue their works ; 
publishers agree with them in the importance they attach to 
this point, as the public are easily attracted by a taking title. 
Pliny remarks that the Greeks showed admirable taste in this 
way; some called them “A Hive,” by which their readers were 
to understand that they would enjoy a rich piece of honeycomb ; 
others, “The Horn of Abundance,” or the ‘ Meadow,” the 
‘* Picture,” the “ Violet ;” whilst the Latins, in their vulgarity, 
were content with the ordinary names of Antiquities, Examples, 
or Arts, The more witty gave the title of * Lucubrations,” as 
did the author who called himself Bibaculus, and who passed 
the night in drinking. Varro named his satire ‘‘ A Movable 
Picture ;” whilst Diodorus, among the Greeks, disdaining these 
puerilities, entitled his work “The Library.” Aulus Gellius 
tells us that it was during the long winter-nights in the country 
of Attica tbat be amused himself in writing his work, which he 
therefore denominated “ The Attic Nights,” 

The oriental and Jewish nations, on the contrary, sought for 
the most obscure and ridiculous titles. Who could imagine 
that “ The Heart of Anron” was a commentary on the prophets ; 
or “The Bones of Joseph” an introduction to the Talmud. 
“The Garden of Nu's” and “ The Golden Apples” are theo- 
logical works ; a ritual is the “ Pomegranute in Flower ;” anda 
catalogue of rabbinical writings passes under the name of “ The 
Lips of th: Sleepers,” alluding to a passage in Sol *s Song. 
There is also ‘* The Royal Wardrobe, divided into Ten Coats,” 
by Mardocheus; “The Book of the Druggist,” by Eleazir, a 
work which is nothing more nor less than a treatise on the 
love of God; and “ The Two Hands,” the band of the poor and 
the hand of the king, each section being divided into five fin- 
gers. “The Perfume of Damascus Roses” is the poetical title 
of the history of s(me of Mohammed’s companions who lived to 
the age of a bundred and twenty years. “The Spring-time of 
the Just,” by Zamakhichari, is a collection of farces; and there 
are two works on law by the celebrated Turkish jurisconsult, 
Ibrahim, entitled “ Precious Stones,” and “ The Confluence of 
the Seas.” 

When we reach the middle ages, authors in the West seem 
to have adopted the eastern fashion, avd tried 'o make their 
titles as enigmatical and fantastic us those o the East. Some- 
times they are ro long as to be a sort of prospectus of the whole 
work, as, for instance, the follow.ng: “The Great Shipwreck of 
Fools, who are in the Hold of Ignorance, swimming in thy Sea 
of the World: a book of great Effect, Profit, Utility, Value, 
Honor, aod Moral Virtue, for the Instruction of Everybody; 
which book is adorned witn a great number of Figures, the 
better to cemonstrate the Folly of ihe World.” Or this: “ The 
Blazon of Dances, where may be seen the Misfortuves and Rui 
arising from Dances; from which no Man ever returns the 
Wiser, or Women the mo.e Modest.” ‘The heated spirit of the 








ham himself, and, accor. ingly, between him and his surrouud, 


, Which a reply was written by Cayet: ‘The Burning Furnace 








displayed in the titles of religious works during the sixteenth 
century. Dumoulin published one which he calls “ The Waters 
of Siloam, to extinguish the Fires ot Purgatory, sgainst the 
Reasoning and Allegations of a Portuguese Cordelier;” to 


aud the Reflecting Stove, to evaporate the pretended Waters of 
Siloam, and to enforce Purgatory against the Heresies, Calum- 
nies, Falsities, and Cavils of the preteaded Minister Dumoulia,” 
This was published at Marseille—* The Little Dog of the Gospel 
barking at the Errors of Luther ;” to which may be joined as a 
pendant, “The Little Pockel-pisto’ which fires at Heretics.” A 
Jesuit who wrote against the zealous Puritan, Sir Humphrey 
Lind, caled bis work, “A Pair ot Spectacles for Humphrey 
Lind ;” to which the latter replied by, “A Case for a Pair of 
Speciacles tor Humphrey Lind.” Here are a few more similar 
ones: ‘A Bair of Bellows to blow the Dust off which covers 
John Fry, 1646 ;” “A Ballet shot into the Devil’s Camp by the 
Cannon of the Covenant ;” “ The Barber, or Timothy Priestley 
shorn, a8 he may be seen in his own Mirror, and sbaved by @. 
Huntington.” 

It would seem as if the writers of works of devotion had 
a particular prefererce for strange titles ; perbaps to counter- 
act the unatiractive dryness of their subject matter, A priest 
taking for his meditations the anthems which are sung in Ad- 
veut and before Christmas, entitles them, ‘‘ The Sweet Marrow 
and Tasty Sance of the Savory Boves of thé Sain’s in Advent,” 
A canon of Riez, in Provence, writes, ‘* The R sya! Post to 
Paradise, very useful to those who wish to go there; a Collec- 
tion of the Works of Pious Doctors who bave curiously treated 
the Subject.” In it there is a chapter on the post established 
by Satan to go to Heil, and auother to reach Purgatory, which 
is the suburb of Heaven, and the outer court of Paradise. An 
ascetic gives us, “ The Scraper of Vanity; a Spiritual Pillow 
necessary to exlirpate Vice and to plant Virtue’—a strange 
use for a pillow, certainly. Philip Bosquier, a Flemish mouk, 
published a tragedy entitled “Tbe Little Rasor of Wor'dly 
Ornaments.” We have “ The Spiritual Souff-box, to lead de- 
voted Souls to Christ,” and “The Spiritual Seriuga, for Souls 
steeped in Devotion,” in which the author thus strongly apos- 
trophises those of the fair sex who are addicted to painting 
their cheeke : “ Vile carcasses, masses of infamy, have you no 
shame in turning yourselves round and round in the furnace of 
love, and blushing like boiled lobsters to secure for yourselves 
admirers!” 

Inthe sixteenth century, we find the greatest extravagance 
displayed in the titles of books, These may be taken as ex- 
amples: “ The Pious Lark, with its Trill—the little Body and 
Feathers of our Lark are Spiritual Songs,” by Father Autome 
de la Cauchie; “ Bread Cooked on the Ashes, brought by an 
Angel to the Prophet Elijah, to comfort the Dying ;” “ The 
School of the Eucharist, established on the miraculous Respect 
that the Beasts, Birds, and Insects have shown on different Oc- 
casions to the Holy Sacrament of the Altar ;” “The Lamp of 
Saint Augustine, aud the Flies that flit round it; “The Silver 
Bell, the Sound of which will, by the Grace of God, make of an 
Usurer a perfect Christian”—a work which we muy hope ful- 
filled its purpose. The following would prove very attractive: 
“Some Beautiful Biscuits, cooked in the Oven of Charity, and 
put aside carefully for the Fowls of the Church, the Sparrows 
of the Spirit, aud the Swallows of Salvation;” or this, “A 
Bouquet of Delicious Perfume prepared for the Saints of the 
Lord.’ A work on Christian charity is entitled, “ Buttons and 
Button-holes for Believers’ Breeches ;” and we have also. 
“ High-heeled Shoes for those who are Dwarfs in Sanctity ;” 
and, ‘Crumbs of Consolation for the Chickens of the Cov- 
enant.” 

A Quaker who was suffering in prison published “ A Sigh for 
the Sinners in Zion, coming from a Hole in the Wall, by an 
Earthen Vessel, known among Men under the name of Samuel 
Fish.” Abraham de Sainte-Claire, an author of the seventeenth 
century, chose this extraordinary title: “Judas, Archicoquin ; 
Fi du Monde; Attention Soldat.” A work on the considera- 
tion of the name taken by the popes, “ Servus Servorum Dei,” 
has the title of, “ A Hunt after the Stag of Stags ;” and, not 
unnaturally, it has been classed in a recent catalogue among 
works relating to bunting, 
In the next century, pompous titles were fashionable : we 
have Palaces, Castles, Shields, Theatree, of the World, of Plea- 
sure, or of Honor. We have the “ Mirror of Apothecaries ;” 
“The Ballad of Drugs.” ‘ The Beautiful She-wolf” is nothing 
but an abridgment of the philosophy of Wolf; and Madame 
Gottsched names a similar work as ‘‘The Touching Appeal of 
Horace, an Experienced Traveller, to all the Wolfians who 
sail on the Ocean of Common Sense.” A violent satire against 
Pere la Chaise and the Jesuits, in five volumes, has this curious 
title: ‘John dances better than Peter; Peter dances better 
than John; both dance well,” 

Sometimes, in the midst of political quarrels, works have been 
announced, the satirical titles of which were the only portions 
of them that ever appeared. Brantome tells us that when the 
Duke of Epernon was made governor of Provence, a book was 
made in mockery of him, and cried betore the palace and 
through the streets, as “ The Great Deeds, Works, and Valor 
of M. @’Espernon in his Journey to Provence.” This was 
printed in large characters; but on turning over the leaves, 
every page was blank, and nothing printed on them. The 
public, friends as well as enemies of the duke, ran to the criers 
and bought eagerly; but when they looked within and saw no- 
thing, they returned in anger to the vendors, and accueed them 
of their deceit. They, however, excused themselves in this 
way: “ Why, sir, the duke has done nothing ; how can we print 
anything about him?” In the early years of the reign of Louis 
XVI., some words of this kind were advertised, but never ap- 
peared, as, “ A Treatise on Pleasure,” dedicated to the queen ; 
“The Living Catafalque,” dedicated to the Princess of Conde; 
“French Politeness,” dedicated to the Countess of Ossuna ; 
“The Necessity of Shaving,” ded cated to the Duchess of Or- 
gia. This paper shall be closed by the title of a work published 
in 1780, and containing a collection of poems: “1 do not kaow 
what it is; by whom I know not; the price? I know not how 
much; it is sold I know not where ; by a bookseller whom I 
know not.” 












































































———— 
NOISE. 


The literature of our day is marked by & unanimous revolt 
against noise, Noise is denounced as an evil thing. Noise is 
indeed the arch enemy of the overwrought brain, and most 
influential brains of our day are overwrought. It is one of 
the effects of culture to subdue social noise and all clamorous 
expression, Politeness is soon distracted, and whispers a 
shuddering husb, at sounds which would have passed un- 
heeded by our robust r ancestors, People are gridually stop- 
ping their ears against all excited utterances, Shakespeare in 
his day reeogn'zZed @ sp'rit-stirring qualily in the ear piercing 
file, and the old ports meant a compiiment by ihe> pi net 
shrill; but what pierces the ear offends at once senre wn 
taste now, and shbrillness igs maddening to our sensitive or- 





Reformers, and the angry passions of their opponents, are often 
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come over men’s endurance of sound. Sympathies have turn- 
ed iato antipathies, Walter Scott enjoyed the frenzied rivalry 
of contending bagpipes. It acted on him as an inspiration. 
Little would he have heeded the barrel-organ, the despair and 
death of modern genius; he would have married it to im- 
mortal verse. Noone can read his description of the ban- 
quet in Branksome Hall without perceiving how willingly he 
would have taken part in the festivity and raised his voice to 
the height of the occasion, His verse is out of tashion now; 
we need not apologize for quoting how, after the priest had 
pronounced his benison on ptarmigan and venison, 


Then rose the riot and the din 

Above, beneath, without, within : 

For from the lotty balcony 

Ruog trumpet, shawm, and psaltery ; 

Toeir clanging bow!s old warriors quaff’d, 
Loudly they spoke and loudly !augh’d; 

The hooded hawks, high perch’d cn beam, 
The clamor join’d with whistling scream, 
And flapp’d their wings and snook their belle, 
In concert with the steg-houads’ yells. 


It is this clatter of sound, this mingling of discords once in- 
separable from the very idea of revelry, which is so dreadful 
to modern nerves. A certain music was then evolved out of 
it which spoke to heart and brain ; but our refinement re- 
coils from the savage charm. What once quickened fellow- 
ship now drives to misanthropy, seeking reilef in tbe silent, 
solitary vituperation of the pen. 

And yet noise is a potent educator, as we cannot but ob. 
serve where existence passes without it. And by noise we 
mean noise proper, not harmonized melodious ncise, but clang, 
clatter, rumble, hurley-burley, and confusion. Ino the firs, 
place, noise quickens the imagination, and drives the hearer 
into comparisons. It is impossible tu describe a sound but 
by likening it to something else. 


And his loud guns speak thick like angry men. 


But without going to the infinite variety of grand, familiar, 
fantastic illustrations by which the poets bring sound home 
to our intelligence, we know that the ignorant and illiterate 
are Criven to their similes,and hear two things instead of 
one, When unce they would convey an idea of sound. A boy 
be)lows like a bull, a trampling overhead is the house com- 
ing down, a crack-yoiced oraior is a thousand penny-trump- 
ete, a fusillade is like hand-clapping, a gang of turbulent nav- 
vies four hundred roaring lions. And for this stimulant to 
poetry and expression the noise must be of the chaotic, unin- 
lelligible type, startling, surprising, hiding its cause in a mys- 
tery, suggestive, not explaining itself. he is this that consti- 
tutes the excitement of a crowd in full speech, or cry, or 
tramp. It is a complex thing, its noise has a thousand mean- 
ings and interpretations. ence noise of men’s makizg is 
more telling on most spirits, and a more effective sharpener 
of the ordinary intellect, than the sounds—grander but less 
intricate—of nature’s more harmonious gamut, though the 
One illustrates the other as “ the double, double, double, beat 
of the thundering drum,” ‘‘ the thunuer of the captains, and 
the shouting.” 

In the matter of noise, however, it is easy to have too much 
of a good thing, and the dwellers in noiseful town and court, 
the frequenters of crowded, rumbling, grinding thorough- 
fares, with nerves on the tenterhook, worn spirits, and faulty 
digestions, are so circumstanced. Noise is to them such a 
positive evil that they believe it'a universal one ; or, at least, 
that as the tyranny of privation is milder than that of inflic- 
tion, they are justified in silencing the joys of ruder men. 
But there are conditions of life and haunts of men where si- 
lence is 80 prevailing, where the ear is so rarely filled to 
satiety, that those who note it become alive to a want, to ap 
appetite unsatisfied. The system which is never exposed to 
an excess of sound misses a stimulus, a certain accord of 
braio, heart, aod lupgs necessary to a tull sense of life, and 
Without which the soul never arrives at iis full capacity, 
eitber irom teeling or sympathy. Such existence is sluggish. 
In many orderly villages where authority nolds a tight band 
Over its dependents noise is disreputable, because there is no 
provision made for respectabie noise in avy healthtul quan- 
tity. There are no games, no recognised gatherings where 
shouts can pierce and echo and reverberate ; no village band, 
no bells or beliringers, no crashing organ, no choir of the old 
manly braying sort. Even the jovial cries of barvest home 
are discountenanced as beery, and the harvest supper is com- 
muted into so much beef and pudding to be eaien quietly 
and decorously at home, Tumult, even in the shape of fup 
alter hard day’s work, soon catches an illicit ring to ears 
steeped in silence, and is snubbed as thieatening to morals. 
Within doors the effervescence of eager, higb-ioned chatter 
is unknown, for ploughmen never converse, and ihe silent 
Tustic sinks into his chimney corner debarred by the dog-tax 
from the once-cherished Juxury of a@ yelping cur; his only 
chance now of astunning body of sound reduced to crying 
cuildren and the perpetual dropping of an angry housewife. 

Rustic genius is seldom steady, the craving for sound so 
essential to its development too often leading it to turbulent 
scenes, Wherever noise was loudest, there was Bunyan the 
scapegrace, Hence he entertains his pilgrims with shoutinge 
and trumpets as a foretaste of heaven. ‘Can heaven be 
happier than sitting in the public with a jug of ale and the 
fiddie going ?” asked a young collier of his mate Bill—an in- 
quiry which implies conscious expansion of the faculties un 
der the harsb, but stirring, spell of gruff voices and scraping 
caigut. It may be noted that the best ualettered bymn-writer 
of our langusge was @ blacksmith, the beat and clang of the 
anvil doubticss sforaing on outlet to imprisoned poesy which 
mgt never otherwise have found avent. The idea of reli- 
givu in the unlearned mass who pass their lives ia silent, 
sol tary occupations is so inseparably associated with noise 
that it is almost hopeless to instil the one without some a'd 
from the other. The preacher must fill their ears if he would 
get at their feelings and understandings; they must BiDg, 
and the singing must rise into hallooing, before emotion cau 
be stirred, or toe sense of it finds its way to heart and veivs. 

To the dwellers in rural solitudes we may imagine the 
charm end intellectual fillip of maiket-day. The confusion 
ol sound brings a new sense of life and brotherhood: the 
crack and crasb, the ratie and grinding of wheels, the ‘wul- 
litadinous ories, the suaiches of talk and laughter, the tread 
of numbers, aod, over all, clocks and chimes and bells, each 
sound demanding, insinuating, clamoripg to be heard, and 
diverting the thought forthe moment to itself, and yet al 
harmoniziog into a busy-bee-like unity of purpose, 


Where all is hum and buzz from morn till night. 


Our markets have @ national influence quite beyond what 
eye can count or statistics reckon. Artisans have perbaps 
too much noise; not that we hear them complain of it. We 
believe that a silent factory, with no rush of steam, no rattle 


of machinery, no hum of revolving wheels, would be oppres- 
sive. Noise is as powerful a sedative as it is a stimulant; no 
monotonous work is long endurable without it. 

But it is an affectation to rest the plea for noise on its use 
and appreciation by the lower orders. All people, even the 
most flinching, sensitive, and querulous, like to have their 
ears filled witn sound,it it is the sort that pleases them. 
Spirits always mean noise. Mirth is outspoken, so are hope 
and expectation and vitality of every sort. Miss Austen re- 
marks that “everybody has their tastes in nvises as in other 
matters, and sounds are quite innoxious or more distressing 
by their sort rather than toeir quantity.” The good lady who 
sbrank from the domestic hurricane at Upper-cross, aud re- 
solved never tocall there again in the Christmas holidays 
when the boys were at home and everybody spoke at the 
pitch of their voices and nobody was heard—a hubbub char- 
acterized by the delighted grandmamma as ‘“‘a liitie quiet 
cheerfulness "—made no complaint when she drove into Bath 
a tew days later amid the dash of carriages, the heavy rum- 
ble of carts and drags, the bawling ot newsmen, muffin-men, 
milk-men, and the ceaseless clink of pattens. These were 
noises belonging to her winter pleasures, and her spirits rose 
under their influence. Owing to their greater vivacity of 
temperament, most European soviety is more noisy and car- 
ries on conversation at 4 higher pitch than we do. ‘“ Who 
can keep their good humor at an English visit ?” cries the 
Frenchified lady in the comedy; “they sit as at a fuceral, 
silent, ia the midst of mawy candles;” and though we have 
found our tongue since then, it may be due to the indispen- 
sable music which, acting in the vulgar capacity of mere 
noise, succeeds in 1aising our pitch to that of more excitable 
nations. We have heard that in the East to talk your loud- 
est is a point of ceremony and good manners. Who can tell 
but that this, and their clamorous mourning, is the necessary 
reaction from monotony of scenery and life? Their discord- 
ant instruments may have the same pone 

It is a misfortune to be abnormally sensitive to noise, and 
often affects the character unfavorably, making it cynical and 
unsocial. Itis one of the points on which men will think 
themselves standards, and decline to believe that noise-lovers 
can have anything to say for themselves. To aver, for in- 
stance, that you fiad proud, exulting excitement when “the 
many rend the skies” round the hustings, or in the tuuing of 
& prodigious orchestra, or the swing and sway of a peal of 
belis overhead, or even in the full chorus of a meeting of 
choirs, when each village contingent resolves to make itself 
heard above the din of voice and organ or die for it, is t2 in- 
cur not only contempt for your taste, but disbelief; it is not 
the enjoyment you describe, but some malignant triumph 
over more exquisite organization—a sheer love of torture. 

Nature’s noises are less repugnant to this form of refine- 
meni. Men may like a thunderclap, or the roar of Chisel 
Beach, or the wind on a hill top, or a torrent tumbling from 
& height, without shocking anybody’s susceptibility ; though 
all noises, if they are but loud enougb, have much in com- 
mon. The most trying of all noises, the near contact of 
loud, harsh, saw-grinding voices, offends us not only through 
the ear; it wouncs our self-respect and sense of propriety. 
Ifthe speakers were really cockatoos we could stand them 
better. In some houses noiee is such an offence that children 
grow up altogether missing a tonic. It is of course indispen- 
sable that they should learn to be silent in fit time and place ; 
but some sbrinkivg vatures so dread reproof and expostula- 
tion that an undue enubbing in this particular stills them for 
life and induces a morbid temperament. We mis a flash in 
the eye, a spring in the step, a ring in the laugh, which a lit- 
Ue noise indulged in at odd times might have instilled into 
the system. bildren need freedom of voice to gain freedom 
of thought. These victims of silence grow up creepy. They 
are of those“ Che non traggon la voce viva a’ denti,” aud 
want courage to assert themselves. And it is this considera- 
tion, the conviction that noise is one of vature’s invigorators, 
that prompts us to defend it against its legion of enemies. 
Makirg a noise in the world is no figure of speech. Let two 
men be equally gifted ip all respects but voice, and give one 
® powerful organ and the other a weak one, and the man of 
physical power will be miles a-head. He, in.ieed,can always 
take care of himeelf. But it is lawful, recognised noise for 
the million who live remote from the turmoil of cities, which 
we plead for as one of the important elements of healthful lile 
along with fresh air and pure water.—Sai. Review. 





MAGGIE’S SECRET. 


‘*Marriage.—The great astrologer, Signor Morgani, will return 
a correct likeness of your future partuer upon receipt of thirty 
etampe. Name, age,and sex must be given, with a slight 
— of personalappearance. Address Signor Morgani, 


9p OOo 

“ And this is your adverticement, Morgan? Ah well!—I 
— your dupes ate principally old maids and school- 
girle. 

The speaker,a young man about five-and-twenty, threw 
down the local paper with a merry peal of laughter. He was 
very handsome, with fine dark eyes, thet sparkled beneath 
the long lashes with almost boyish glee. The person address- 
ed, known in the advertising columns as the Signor Morgani, 
was no other than a certain plain Tom Morgan, a regular slip- 
shod, careless fellow, who, after trying his hand at various 
trades, and failing in al!, bad finally hit upon the above mode, 
which gratified his indolent disposition, by calling forth little 
exertion save the exercise of that literary ingenuity of which 
he possessed a large share. He had formerly been a school 
friend of Jack Curleton’s, who,an hour or two before the 
opening of this story, had fallen in with him on bis return 
from & prolonged Continental tour, undertaken nominally tor 
the benefit of his hea'tb, but more possibly to help to get rid 
of the large income leit him by bis father. 

The young men bad grasped hands cordially enough when 
ibey recognised each other, and soon afier adjourncd to tae 
lodgings of Morgan, to bave » talk over old times. 

It was during this talk that Morgan confided to bis friend 
his present mode of living, with strict injunctions to keep it a 
profound secret ; ‘as of course you see, old fellow,” saia he, 
**it might prove my ruin if known.” 

Jack, bowever, did not see how his friend could be in a 
greater state of ruin than he appeared to be at present. 

“You were always a good-for-nothing scamp, Tom,” said 
b 


e. 

“ And you were always a lucky dog, Jack,” returned Tom. 
‘* By the by, what are you going to do with yourself this 
Christmas ?”’ 

** Why to epend it in the jolliest style at the jolliest place in 
Christeadom,” replied Jack. “They have not seen me at 
Barby Holt for eight years, and I expect grandmother and 
the rest of them will go mad with joy when I make my sudden 
appearance there.” 
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With this flattering conclusion Mr. Jack Carleton elevated 
his legs till his feet reposed on the mantel-piece. — 

“ Barby Holt Manor, in Nottinghamshire?” inquired the 
signor, suddenly. 

“The very same, old boy,” said his companion. “‘ Why do 
you ask?” ? 

“ Only that I had a letter from there to-day,” replied Tom. 

“A letier! what about?” inquired Jack, with innocent 
coolness. 

i, Why, concerning my advertisement, of course,” answered 
Tom, rummaging among some papers. 

“Ah, one of my grandfather’s guests, I suppose, in fora 
lark,” said Jack. 

“ What's his name?” 

“Tt is not a man,” replied Tom; “she signs herself ‘ Maggie 
Barton.” 

“Mageia Barton!’’ exclaimed Jack. “I Know her—at 
least I did. May I read it?” he asked, eagerly. 

It was a short lctter, in a girlish handwri ing, describing 
herself as tall aod slight, with golden hair and hazcl eyes, and 
requesting to be favored with a carte.de-visite ot her future 
husband, by return of post, of course. Enclosed in the en- 
velope was the fee of thirty stamps. 

Carleton held the letter up before his eyes long after he had 
read it. The writer’s name, “ Maggie Barton,” was associated 
with a very pleasant picture in this young man’s mind. 
Long ago, on a bright Summer day, in the woods, the sun- 
light glancing through the boughs fe!l on the gay figures of a 
pic-nic party. One figure in particular seemed very plain io 
his memory: it was that of a girl about twelve years old 
with her golden hair falling from under the broad brim of a 
sun-hat with blue ribbons. He could see her cistinctly now. 
The graceful figure, raised on tiptoe, to reach some unattain- 
able flower or fruit, the white arms reaching high, the beseech 
iog eyes under the shadow of the hat—and this was Maggie 
Barton! Then he, a tall lad of seventeen, easily reachiog the 
coveted treasure, caught the wilful beauty by the hair, saying, 
* You owe me a kiss for this, Maggie. Will you pay me when- 
ever I choose to claim it? ” 

“I'll pay you a dozen, if you like, Jack,” was the careless 
reply, as she broke away, and joined her companions. 

But the very next day Jack departed, without his kiss, for 
a Continental education; and, as you see, Maggie Barton's 
name was almost one of tue first to cross his path on his 
return. 

And so she was one of his grandfather’s guests at Barby, 
and he (Jack) would see her ia less than forty-eight hours ; 
and, standing there, with her letter in his hand, a scheme 
entered this young man’s head worthy of such a reckless 
fellow as he was. 

“Til do it,” he thought. “I don’t care for any one else, 
and of course she is not engaged, or why did she answer such 
an advertisement?” 

“Morgan,” he said, suddenly, “ will you do mea favor?” 

“ Anything you like,’ replied the signcr, in a preoccupied 
tone... 

Jack drew an envelope from his pocket, and, selecting one 
likeness of himself from about a dozen, he laid it on the table 

“ Morgan,” said he, ‘“‘ I want you to send this to Miss Barton, 
— to her application ; and I mean it shall come true, 
old boy.” 


. * . +. s 


It was Christmas Eve, and Miss Maggie Barton was putting 
the last touches to her evening toilet for the forthcoming ball. 
She was tall, and you would think stately, till you saw her 
face ; and then the piquante expression of the brown eyes and 
the demure laughter of the lip led you to suppose she was 
more merry than dignified ; and if your observaiion extended 
to ber conduct during a whole evening, I am sorry to say you 
would be compelled to ackoowledge her a litle “ fast.” 

She had dismissed her maid, and, with her pret'y head a 
litue on one side, was trying the effect of a scarlet geranium 
among the ambrosial puffs of hair. Of course, Miss Barton 
wore a chignou—a!l young ladies do, now-a-days—and a long 
curl behind her lett ear. Presently the geranium was settled 
satisfactorily, and, with a quick movement, Maggie fastened 
the door, and drew from beneath a book cover a carte-de-visite; 
and the gentleman on the card was Mr. Jack Carleton. 

But, of course, Maggie did not know this, The very ex- 
istence of such a person had long escaped her memory ; and 
even had she remembered the name it would have been 
difficult to associate the stripling of grandfather’s pic-nic, with 
the elegant, mouetached, young gentleman before her. 

In truth he waselegan'!. Leaning »gainst a carved pedestal, 
upon the top of which reposed the moat stylish of Newmarkets, 
in company with a graceful vase with droopiog flowers, an 
ample curtain and a bookcase filled with all the gems of 
literature Composed the background. Miss Barton surveyed 
it with satistaciion. 

“ So this is my future husband according to the astrologer,” 
said Miss Barton. “ The gipsy woman said I should marry a 
curate. Pshaw! what an idiot Iam to have written such a 
fooi’s letter! I dare say 1 am duped along with many others. 
I wish | hac not written. It is a good thing none of the girls 
know it. Of courselam a dupe, and I suppose the very 
existence of this piece of elegance isa myth. More fool I!” 

The carte was held off to be viewed in a more favorable 
light. “Very good, certainly!” 

With avother look, she placed it between the pages of a 
copy of Lara, and hastened down. 

‘here were merry doings at Barby Holt that night. Squire 
Martin Barby, or Grandfather Barby, as the people—children 
of bis many sons and daughters—always called the old gentie- 
man, and Lady Ursula, his high-bred genial dame, always 
gathered a large circle round them at Christmas. And where 
could you spend a jollier Christmas than at the Manor t— 
and who could make such mioce-pies and turkey stuffing as 
grandmother’s old housekeeper at Barby? 

Well, as I said, there were grand doings at the Manor on 
Christmas Eve. Lady Ursula io her biack velvet and Mechlin 
lace, and the squire in his low shoes and silver buckles, led 
off the stately country dance from the top of the hall; the 
married sons and daughters came next, then the young 
people, the children and ‘Grandfather’s guests,” as all who 
were not related were styled by the rest. 

The dancing was at its height; the holly and ivy quivered 
on the panels,and the oak floor was becoming more and 
more slippery ; when, unannounced,and with a powdering of 
snow on his cloak,a tall figure dashed among the dancers, 
seized the equire’s hand, and wrung it violently, fell on Dame 
Ursula’s neck and gave her a hearty kiss before any one had 
time to tbink what the disturbance could be about, 

But the squire’s eyes were keen, and after the first moment 
he re'urned the grasp with a hearty “ God bless you, my boy 3 
welcome home!” and “ Welcome to Barby, grandson,” said 
the kindly voice of Dame Uvssula, albeit some tears of joy 
shone in her soft eyes, 

“ Cousin Jack} Cousin Jack!” came trom twenty mouths 
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and the favorite grandson threw aside his cloak, and flung 
away his hat to shake hands with all the aunts and uncles, 
and mans of the guests who remembered him. 

And one of these guests, seated under the holly decorations 
ofa great oak pauel, leant her white, terror-stricken face 
against the wood-work, and pressed the slender gloved hand 
against a heart bcating strangely fast. 

“ What can it mean?” she thought, “ Why am I so struck 
at the appearance of an ulter stranger ?” 

And yet it was not a stranger. The face of the favored 
grandson was the one whose image lay between the leaves 
of her Lara, up staire. Ab, Maggie, it is dangerous to have 
dealings with astrologers. Here was this girl, who had an- 
swered a mysterious advertisement for mere fun’s sake, aston- 
ished and terrified beyond measure at what seemed the sudden 
realisation of the astrologer’s mute prophecy. _— 

Not the folds of her crepe dress looked whiter thau her 
face ; all the joy of the Christmas party was gone for her, and 
asickly feeling of superstitious terror possessed her. The 
spirited girl was now a faint, drooping figure, with only just 
strength enough to creep up stairs to her bed-room, where 
ehe crouched down before tne fire, a crumpled mass of white 
lace and clinging crepe, shivering with fright at every wail of 
the wintry wind howling round the house. 

“Oh that I had never written to that terrible astrologer,— 
that horrid, mysterious man! Fancy the very in appear- 
ing in my path—the very person! I declare I should have 
known him among a thousand, though he is not terrible, for 
be looks very nice. Oh, it isdreadful! I have heard of such 
things as fates in the stare, told by wise men, but I never 
believed it. Ido now though. How fortunate it is that no- 
body knows it! I will take good care they never do.”’ 

With this tnri!ling secret at her heart, Maggie sat and shi- 
vered another twenty minutes. Then came footsteps, fol- 
lowed by a troop of girls rushing in. 

“ Why, Maggie, where have you been ?” cried one. “ We 
wanted you for a cushion dance.” 

“ Oh Maggie, where are you? Have you seen grandpapa’s 
pet—such a romantic stir when he arrived!” exclaimed a 
rosy gir}, with forget-me-nots ia her hair. 

** And he’s adorable !” said a third. 

“ He’s a dear,” chimed in another. 

“ He’s the son of grandfather’s eldest daughter, and she is 
dead, so the old gentleman thinks the world of him,” said a 
matier of fact young lady, adjusting her chignon.—* I have 
heard he is a terrible scamp,” said another. 

“ Rubbish!” said another. ‘‘ He is a regular jolly fellow, 
Mary. I never saw such eyes; and he gazes so anxiously 
around, one would think he was looking for somebody.” 

And so he was, you know, reader. 

The girls’ fiogers had been as busy as their tongues, and, 
wreaths being settled to their satisfaction, they maue a nove 
to go down for snap-dragons ; and Miss Barton, with the aw- 
ful secret locked in her breast, went too, for fear of exciting 
surprise. 

* . oe 


Meanwhile Mr. Jack Carleton was in his element. All the 
time he was joining in the dancing and games his eyes were 
diligently seeking among the guesis for the signor’s fair cor- 
respondeat. A dozen times he thought he recognised her in 
some fair yellow-haired lady, till some unfamiliar feature 
altered his opinion. “ I’m sure I should know her,” he said 
to himself, ‘** though all the girls are exactly alike.” 

Mr. Carletou’s eyes, therefore, did double duty; and pre- 
sently, when a pale girl, with a drooping geranium in her 
hair, entered in the rear of a dozen more, down went Mr. Car- 
leton’s glass of sherry; and, forgetting the lady by his side 
oon Sey Murray, an energetic “‘ That’s her!” burst from 

18 lips. 

“’Taat’s who, Mr. Carleton?” inquired his astonished com- 
panion, 

“ That? Why—she—will you take some negus, Mrs. Aller- 
ton ?”’ be said, suddenly recollecting ; but his eyes were fol- 
lowing Miss Barton, and he scarcely heard the reply. “ That’s 
her !—yes, I’m sure of it. How scared she looks! There’s 
something unpleasant on her mind, 1 conclude. She’s very 
pretty, though. I wonder if she has got my carts. Ha! hal 
what a spree! Lemonade? Yee, madam, I'll fetch you 
some.” And he darted away, fully determined not to return 
to that part of the room for some time. 

A servant was standing near the door, and Mr. Carleton 
adaressed him in an undertone. 

“* What is the name of that young lady standing near the 
fire-piace and talking to my grandmother ?” 

“ With the red flower in her hair, sir? That’s Miss Bar- 
ton, sir, She came with Mr. Frances and his daughters. 
Sbe was here last Christmas, sir.” 

Jack worked his way dexterously round the room, and by 
the time he was within ear-shot of the young lady there was a 
cry to put out the lights for snap-dragons; and while they 
went out witb a whiff, a sharp spring placed him at her side. 
“ Miss Barton—Maggie—how do you do?” 

There was a little glow from the fire, just enough for him 
to see the shiver his words caused. She ‘taised her dark 
eyee, with a shade of displeasure overcoming her fear; but of 
course he could not see that, and he continued to murmur un- 
intelligible nothings till, in common politeness, she was bound 
to murmur unintelligible nothings, back again. But of course 
the ice had to be broken. ‘I shall arrive at the deep waters 
of friendship by-and-by,” said Mr. Carleton to himself. He 
— apt to be carried away by poetical enthusiasm at 

mes. 

A few more sentences, and then, while the rest were prese- 
ing round the burning dish, Jack made a bold stroke. 

“ Do you know you owe me a kiss, Miss Barton ?” 

The experience of the last few bours had already reduced 
her to a state of mute resignation. Nothing he could say 
would much astonish her now, so to this remarkable ques- 
tion she only answered, “ Do I?” 

“Do you? why yes, Maggie. Don’t you remember Jack 
Carleton? 

“ Are—you—Jack Garleton ?” came from lips that were re- 
turning to their natural color. 

“ Yes, indeed!’ he replied. “AmIso much altered ?”— 
Perfect astonishment and silence—‘‘And you owe me a 
kiss,” Jack continued; “ you remember that, don’t you, Mag- 
gie? 1’m going to have it now.” 

Quick as thought, an impromptu kiss was taken in thedark, 
while the rest were burning their fingers, and then shrieking 
in the usual senseless way that people do in these days. 

Well, by degrees Miss Barton became more reconciled to 
the existing state of things; so by the time the blue flame 
waxed dim, and the raisins were all consumed, it seemed the 
most natural thing in the world for Mr. Carleton to place her 
hand upon his arm and march her off to a quiet corridor for 
& tele-a-tete, while the company in the great hali were flying 
up and down to the tune of “The Parson kissed the Fid- 
dler’s Wife,”; 


« What can’t be cured must be endured. Here was this 
young gentleman—a stranger for years—taking the most 
complete possession of her, and all the time his likeness was 
in her Lara as that of her future husband; 80, of course, 
when after avout two golden hours, spent in each other’s so- 
ciety, he requested the honor of her hand, what could she 
say but ‘‘ yes;”—for was it not her fate as told by the stars 
by a wonderftl astrologer? Of course she said yes. 

Then, in a perfectly cool and collected manner, acquired on 
the Contivent, Mr. Carleton took Miss Barton in to supper, 
and joined in ihe festivity just as if nothing had happened out 
of the common. He was quite satisfied for his part. Maggie 
Barton was the prettiest girl in tne room, an orphan with 
three hundred pounds a-year in her own right, and the ward 
of Mr. Frances, the husband of the squire’s second daughter. 
She—Miss Barton—was the sort of girl fast young men call 
“a stunner.” She was a pretty dancer, could sing songs of 
the “ Barny O’Hea” school in a ringing soprano voice, and 
play ali the waltzes of the season. She was a good skater, 
could sit square in her saddle, handle a gun, or hit the bull's 
eye three limes out of four at an archery meeting. 

In fact, I believe, with all his carelessness, she was hardly 
the sort of girl Jack Carleton would have chosen for a wile, 
had he waited to form an opinion; but he acted upon im- 
pulse; and, strange to say, he never had occasion to repent, 
for Maggie was the sweetest and tenderest of wives. But her 
scret was cer secret for ever. Atleast Jack never told her 
about bis friend Signor Morgaai, nor did she ever tell anyone 
how she eonsulted the astrologer. 


witevature, Art, Gt. 


Mr. Shirley Brooks is engaged upon a new novel. 

The Birmingham Morning News is the title of a new daily 
paper, under the editorship of Mr. George Daweon, M.A., and 
Dr. Langford. 

A new monthly review of medical practice and literature 
will be commenced, in London, shortly, under the title of 
The Doctor. 





Mr. Blanchard Jerrold will shortly bring out a new book 
called ‘“‘ At Home in Paris, in Peace and in War.” 

Mr. E. W. Ashbee has lately fac-similed the Duke of De- 
vonsbire’s unique copy of Wynkyn de Worde’s “ Kynge 
Apollyn of I'hyre,” 1510. 

Signor Carlo Troya, the historian, has written a volume of 
interesting studies on the “‘ Annali d'Italia del Muratori.” It 
is published in Naples. 

A memorial is being originated to obtain admission of a 
tablet to Balfe in Westminster Abbey. 

Herr Ainmuller, a well-known porcelain designer and glass 
painter, died recently. His works include vitreous transpa- 
rencies in Glasgow Cathedral. 

An “TIilustrated History of the War between France and 
Germany” is announced by Mesere. Caseell, Petter, and Gal- 
pia, in monthly parts and weekly numbers. 

Mr. Thomas Landseer, A.E., will shortly publish the “Life 
and Letters of William Bewick.” The book will be accompa- 
nied by portraits by Sir E. Landseer, R.A. 

New works of fiction, by the author of “John Halifax,” 
Miss Oliphant, Miss Amelia B. Edwards, Mr. Anthony Troi- 
lope, Mr. George Macdonald, Mr. J. Sheridan Le Fanu, &c., 
will be issued during the season by Mesare. Hurst and 
Blackett. 

Ata meeting of head-masters of English public schools, 
held at Sherborne, it was resolved that the present mode of 
pronouncing Latin in England is objectionable, and that the 
Latin Professors at Oxford and Oambridge should be invited 
to draw up @ paper so as to ensure uniformity in case a change 
is adopted. 

* Boadicea” is the subject for the next Latin hexameter 
verse to be compozed for Lord Powis’sa prize at Cambridge 
this year. The subject for the Porson prize is a translation 
of a part of one of Shakspeare’s historical piays. 


At the sale of tae Wheler collection of manuscrips by the 
Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, a cartulary of Harlowe, in 
Essex, not referred t> by Dugdale or Tanner, oc- 
curred, which produced £100. It consisted of 88 leaves, 
written upon vellum of the filth century. 

The first pumber of the German Correspondent, a journal 
succeeding the North German mt, bas arrived ip 
England. It announces that its principal object will be the 
cultivation of friendly relations between Germany and Eng- 
land. It regrets to see that Germany is less understood in 
England than Eogland is in Germany. 


Dr. N. Hocker, the author of a “ History of the War of 
1866,” which has reached its sixth edition, is now writing a 
“ History of the Franco-German War of 1870,” which willbe 
completed at the end of the present war, and will be pub- 
lished by A. Badeker, of Cologne. 

The London Chaucer Society’s first issue is just ready ; the 
third part of the Six-Text edition of the Canterbury Tales, 
comprising the tales of the Man of Law, Shipman, Priecent 
and Chaucer (Sir Thopas). As the order of the tales in the 
several MSS, differs from that of the Six-Text, after the Man 
of Law, only that tale will be issued sepacately this year. 

Some of the most noted modern authors are not writers by 
profession. Mr. William Morris, the author ot “The Earthly 
Paradise,” keeps a shop for the sale of ecclesiastical and me- 
diswval furniture and devices. Dr. Grote, the author of the 
“ History of Greece,” is a banker; and Mr. W. R. Grove, au- 
thor of “ The Correlation of Physical Forces,” is a lawyer, 
in fact, the leader of the South Wales and Chester circuit. 

Messre. Longman and Co. have just published a new edi- 
tion of Mr. Disraeli’s “Sybil” in one volume. The ex-pre- 
mier, in the following lines, dedicates the work to Viscoun- 
tess Beaconsfield—* I would inscribe this work to one whose 
noble spirit and gentle nature can prompt her to sympathise 
with the suffering; to one whose sweet voice has often en- 
couraged, and whose taste and judgment have ever guided its 
pages ; the most severe of critics, but—a perfect wife.’’ 

Among recent German works are the first volume of a 
‘* History of the Sources and of the Literature of Canon Law 
in the West,” by Professor F. Maassen, publisher at Gratz; 
the “ History of the Municipal Constitution in Germany,” by 
Professor J. L. Maurer; “‘ Die Aeltesten Weisthumer der 
Stadt Erfurt,” published from the original MSS., with aplan 
of the city of Erturt in the fourteenth century, and with notes 
and commentaries, by Dr. A. Kirchhoff. 

The Austrian Government has just marked its high admi- 
ration of the linguistic attainments of Dr. Leitner by confer- 
ring upon him the Order of the Iron Crown of the Third 
Class. Dr. Leitner is one of the most eminent of Oriental 





post of principal of the Government College, Lahore, and was 
recently appointed Registrar of the Punjab. He has assidu- 
ously labored to educate the Punjab natives, and his efforts 
have elicited the warm approbation of the Government 
officials. 

At a meeting of subscribers for the restoration of Exeter 
Cathedral, held at the Chapter House, it was decided that 
the work of restoring the ancient edifice should be begun 
forthwitb. Dean Boyd, who presided, stated that towards 
the £15,000 required the Chapter had subscribed £10,680; the 
clergy, £115; and strangers, £1,010. The nobility and ger- 
try of Devon and Cornwall have contributed £8 890, of which 
£2000 was given by four individuals. Chance!lor Hairing- 
tun had given £5,000, his last subscription of £3,000 having 
removed all difficulty in the way of commencing the work 
with the prospect of a successful issue. 

The second collection of pictures by old masters and de- 
ceased British artists made by the Royal Academy is opened 
to the public. Competent critics speak of the collection as 
“magnificent.” Tbe Queen, the Duke of Aberdeen, the Mar- 
quis ot Westminster, the Earl of Shaftesbury, Lord Over- 
stone, Karl Dudley, the Countess of Warwick, Lady Ashbur- 
ton, Lady Eustlake, Sir W. Miles, Baron Meyer de Rothschild, 
Mr. T. Bariug, and others have coutributed 400 pictures, a 
considerable portion of which are of the highest rank and ar- 
—. — The whole of the Earl of Dudley’s gallery is 
exhibited. 


Mr. Carlyle, who, as his admirers are well aware, is not ac- 
customed to qualify his opinions, has written to a correspon- 
dent what appears to be a wholesale condemnation of poets 
and poetry. He expresses his regret that men of genius wil! 
insist on “ bringing out their divine gift in the shape of veree.” 
It is a great misfortune, Mr. Carlyle thinks, that any man 
“ should have to bring out his gift in words of any kind, and 
not in silent divine actions, which alone are ft to express it 
well.” This he explains to mean that it is a pity any man 
should be a mere preacher and idle singer instead otf being 
“@ soldier and fighter, classes so terribly wanted just at pre- 
sent ;” and that if be must confine himself to words, it would 
be better that he should keep to plain prose. 

The death is announced of an eminent artist of the Dutch 
school of painting, Pecrus Van Schendel, which occurred in 
Brussels on the 29th ult. As a painter of great skill in the 
rendering of the varied effects of artificial light, he was widely 
known and highly appreciated in all art circles, English +s 
well as continental. Many of his pictures have been exbibit- 
ed in London and in the provinces, and bave attracted much 
attention. M. Van Schendel was born at Terheyden, a vil- 
lage near Breda, in North Brabant, April 21,1806, and studied 
- the Academy,at Antwerp, then under the direction of Van 

ree, 

The members of the London Sacred Harmonic Society have 
experienced a great loss in the death of Mr, Thomas Brewer, 
their second president. He was only elected in December, 
after the decease of Mr. Harrison. Mr. Brewer previously 
held the post of honorary secretary, having been one of the 
founders of the society, in 1882. He was secretary of the 
City of London School since 1886 having been appointed 
thereto whilst in the Town Olerk’s office, on account of his 
exhumation of ancient records relative to that establishment. 
He was presented with the freedom ot the city by the Co1po- 
ration, in 1842, in recognition of his services. 


In England some novels are now-a-days edited by pub- 
lishers. Perhaps it is hardly known, out of Paternoster Bow, 
that some of Theodore Hook’s novels bave not only been re- 
duced in quantity in order to get them into the number of 
pages considered sufficient for a shilling (or tenpenny) story, 
but have actually in several instances been re-named; a pro- 
cess adopted with impunity in the instance of other novels by 
less-known writere. 

Mr. A. B. Richards, ‘known as 4 Lieut.-Col. of Volunteers 
and a wriler‘on social topics, has succeeded Mr. James Grant 
as Editor of the Merning Advertiser. Of ithe hundred or more 
applicante, the three finally eubmitied to the committee were 
Mr. Cameron, a Scottish journalist; Mr, Walter Wood, a 
London reporter, who was said to have power to introduce 
into the paper a thousend pounds’ worth of advertisemenis 
yearly; and Mr. Richards. The contest finally lay between 
the two last-named gentlemen, Mr. Richards winning by 
iwenty-eight votes to fourteen. His salary is understood to 
be £600 a year «nd the books sent for review, which, if sold 
are estimated to produce about £120 in addition. 

Literature, asa profession in Spain seems (says the Athenaum) 
“to be much what it was in Eogland when Samuei Jobnosov 
came to London, with three guineas and three acts of ‘Irene’ 
in his pocket. Carlos Rubio, who has for years, in Lot water 
and out of it, been one of the staunchesi supporters of pro. 
gress, both with pen and tongue, says, ‘Since my return from 
banishment | have sought to live as I did abroad, by labor; 
that is to say, by my pen; but literary labor, however honor- 
able as a profeesion, is at present in Madrid, and in fact all 
Spain, confined to editing novels, retailed at tenpence 
each. ” 


A discussion baving been carried on in the French Insti- 
tute on “ Winds,” M. de Fonvielle sent to the eecretaries a 
quotation from the works of the celebrated philosopher, M. 
Marriotte, the author of the “ Law for the Expansion of 
Gases,” explaining the fall of pressure noticed during the 
south-western winds by the direction of the @rial stream 
which blows from the lower parts of the atmosphere to the 
higher. He says, moreover, that winds coming from 
northern quarters descend instead of ascend, and he accounts 
in this manner for the augmentation of pressure. This note 
was published in the “ Comtes Rendus” at the time. 


Amongst Government institutions is the Berlin Academy 
of Music, “under the immediate auspices,” as a correspon- 
dent puts it, of Herr Joachim, the famous violinist. But it 
is also under the control of the Minister of Church and Edu- 
tional Affairs. One of the teachers in the Academy had the 
misfortune to offend the Minister, who forthwith ordered bis 
dismissal. This proceeding gave offence to Herr Joachin, 
who resented it as an upwarrantable interference with his 
functions as director of the Academy, and sent in his resiy- 
pation. The popular impression is that Herr Von Mubler 
would have been rather glad than otherwise to get rid of a 
director who certainly knows more about music than his 
ministerial chief; but fate, in the person of King William, 
put a different interpretation upon the affair. His Majesty 
bappens to be extremely partial to the great musician, and 
go in place of accepting his resignation, be invested him with 
“the sole right of appointing and diswissing the profetsors 
under him.” As this siep bus shorn the Eaucation Minister 
of no inconsiderable portion of his dignity, he has resigned, 
rather than pocket the affrout. There is a touch of comedy 
about the story, but it also serves to show that the good Ber- 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE CONTROVERSY. 


There is one peculiarity of Presidential Messages by which 
Governments outside of the United States are placed some- 
what at a disadvantage. Those documents are, theoretically, 
reports upon national affairs, submitted annually to the peo- 
ple’s representatives by the people’s temporarily elected chief. 
They are, in the language of the constitution, to “‘ give to the 
Congress information of the state of the Union, and recom- 
mend to their consideration such measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient.” The interpretation of these words, 
however, early assumed a much wider significance than that 
originally intended—a message became a party manifesto, an 
expression of political and international doctrines, a dispatza 
on foreign policy, and a quasi decision of points over which 
the judicial power of the Supreme Court alone is supposed to 
extend. It is an elaborate statement addressed to the Houses 
of Congress, but virtually aimed, in many respects, at foreign 
powers, But from its very form there is no possibility of offi- 
cial recognition by those powers, who may feel its injustice 
and regret its temper, but who are precluded from the oppor- 
tunity of reply. The President may make charges, for ex- 
ample, against Great Britain, which are unfair, unfriendly and 
easily answered, but they are made to Congress, and cannot, 
therefore, be noticed by the British Government. 

The recent utterances of Gen. Grant in reference to the 
Fisheries and the St. Lawrence form a singularly apt illustra- 
tion of this sort of diplomacy, in which speech is allowed to 
only one side. A very able pamphlet, printed at Ottawa, en- 
deavors to supply the answer to the President which the Do- 
minion cannot, as such, furnish officially. It must be regard- 
ed asin one sense irresponsible, but it displays the kind of 
knowledge of the subject, and command of facts and records, 
which would naturally attach to an officially inspired docu- 
ment. The writer states its purpose fairly enough—to 
strengthen the hands of those who desire the amicable settle- 
ment of existing points of dispute between Great Britain and 
the United States, and the extension of friendly relations be- 
tween the people of the latter and of Canada. And in hoping 
that a dispassionate review of the case may conduce to this 
end, he undoubtedly reflects the opinion of all who are unin- 
fluenced by party considerations, or have the welfare of this 
continent most thoroughly at heart. Nor, as he adds, can it 
be supposed that any considerable number of the people of 
the United States would demand the abrogation of a treaty 
which was the result of protracted negotiations, during which 
both nations conceded extreme pretensions for the sake of 
peace. Of course, if retaliation for supposed wrong is sought, 
that is another matter; but in that case it becomes doubly 
important to ascertain whether wrongs have been inflicted ; 
whether, in short, either party to the treaty has infringed its 
provisions or not. In order to determine this question, it is 
necessary first to ascertain the plain and obvious meaning of 
its text, and then to inquire what action has been resorted to 
in conformity with, or in contravention of, that meaning. 

Of the general spirit of the President’s remarks on this sub- 
ject, our readers are already aware. The point is that he as- 
serted that the statutes of the Dominion assume an “ unten- 
able jurisdiction over the vessels of the United States,” by 
preventing them from ‘‘ hovering within three marine miles 
of the coasts, bays, creeks or harbors of Canada, without a li- 
cense,” etc. He further says that “it has been claimed by 
her Majesty’s officers that the fishing vessels of the United 
States have no right to enter the open ports of the British 
possessions,” and he adds that ‘‘so far as the claim is 
founded upon alleged construction of the convention of 1818, 
it cannot be acquiesced in by the United States.” The prin- 
ciple “was contended for in the Conference preceding” that 
convention, was “‘ rejected by the American Commissioners,” 
was “‘abandoned by the British,” and Article I. as it stands 
was substituted, 

Now this is either fact or error. The pamphlet before us 
proceeds to show that it is erroneous. We briefly sketch the 
very interesting historical summary of events prior to 1818. 
Previous to the war of independence, the colonies enjoyed, 
after Nova Scotia and Canada were wrested from the French, 
acommon use of the fisheries along the American Atlantic, 
with some exceptions. Atthe peace of 1783 the American 
Commissioners claimed the conti of this right, on the 
plea that, as British subjects, they had assisted in such con- 
quest. The British Commissioners replied that Great Britain 
was the conqueror, and that though the colonies had, as they 
were bound to do, given assistance, they, having seceded, had 
lost the right to fish on the coasts of provinces remaining loy- 
al, though entitled to fish off their own coasts, as a territorial 
incident of their newly established country. But the Ameri- 
can demand was pressed persistently, and, for the sake of 
peace, the third article of the treaty conceded liberty to fish at 
all places ‘‘ in the sea,” as heretofore, but not to dry or cure 
in Newfoundland. American fishermen might dry or cure fish 
in any of the unsettled bays, harbors, etc., of Nova Scotia, 
Magdalen Islands and Labrador, so long as they remain un- 
settled, but when they became settled a previous agreement 








with the inhabitants or possessors would be necessary. Thus 
the continued right to fish ‘‘at sea” was admitted, and lib- 
erty, of a limited extent only, was given in certain British ter- 
ritorial possessions, while exclusive right} and jurisdiction 
was conceded over three miles from its coast, to each 
country. 

All treaties are abrogated by war, and this one could form 
no exception, of course, upon the opening of the war of 1812. 
When the treaty of Ghent came to be discussed, the American 
plenipotentiaries claimed all the rights enjoyed previous to 
the declaration of independence. The British side could, of 
course, not concede these, and justly asserted that whereas 
what rights existed depended solely on the treaty of 1783, 
that had been extinguished by the war just closing, and the 
rights with them. And they refused to renew the liberties be- 
fore given. They were willing to grant partial fishing privi- 
leges in return for the free navigation of the Mississippi, but 
the Americans demanded larger privileges than the British 
Commissioners were willing to accord, and neither the Missis- 
sippi nor the Fishery clause of the 1783 treaty was renewed. 
Thus the United States and Great Britain each retained 
simply jurisdiction over the three miles from their own coast. 
The American fishermen acted, however, up to their assertion 
of right, and Earl Bathurst sent instructions to the Governor 
of Newfoundland upon the subject. Mr, Adams, then U. S. 
Minister at St. James’s, opened fresh negotiations (in 1815) 
and in his first letter took, as, of course, he was expected to 
do, the American view of the case. But while claiming all 
that had been before urged, he appealed for the recognition 
of previous ‘‘liberties” to the ‘‘benevolence” and ‘‘human- 
ity” of the British nation—in effect he abandoned the right 
and sued for the concession of a favor. Earl Bathurst, in re- 
ply to this, distinctly intimated that his Government was dis- 
posed to ‘* concede a modified renewal of the liberties in ques- 
tion,” not as a matter of right, but from a conciliatory desire 
on its part to meet the wishes of the United States. Various 
propositions followed, but the main result was to delay a set- 
tlement, until the British Government seized a number of 
trespassing vessels, and the matter was brought to a definite 
issue. The Convention of 1818 followed. The first article is 
as follows :— 


‘*Art. 1.—Whereas, differences have arisen respecting the 
liberty claimed by the United States, for the inhabitants a 
of to take, dry, and cure fish on certain coasts, bays, harbors, 
and creeks of His Britannic Majesty’s dominions in America, 
it is agreed, between the high Contracting Parties, that the in- 
habitants of the said United States shall have, for ever, in 
common with the subjects of His Britannic Majesty, the lib- 
erty to take fish of every kind on that part of the southern 
coast of Newfoundland which extends from Cape Ray to the 
Rameau Islands, on the western and northern coast of New- 
foundland, from the said Cape Ray to the Quirpon Islands, on 
the shores of the Magdalen Islands, and also on the coasts, 
bays, harbors, and creeks, from Mount Joly, on the southern 
coast of Labrador, to and through the Straits of Belleisle, and 
thence northwardly indefinitely along the coast, without pre- 
judice, however, to any of the exclusive rights of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company: and that the American fishermen shall 
also have liberty, for ever, to dry and cure fish in any of the 
unsettled bays, harbors and creeks of the southern of the 
coast of Newfoundland hereabove described, and of the coast 
of Labrador; but so soon as the same, or any portion there- 
of, shall be settled, it shall not be lawful for the said fisher- 
men to dry or cure fish at such portion so settled, without 
previous agreement for such purpose with the inhabitants, 
proprietors, or ors of the ground. 

“*And the United States hereby renounce for ever any lib- 
erty heretofore enjoyed or claimed by the inhabitants there- 
of, to take, dry, or cure fish on or within three marine miles 
of any of the coasts, bays, creeks or harbors of His Britannic 
Majesty's dominions in America, not included within the 
above-mentioned limits ; provided, however, that the Ameri- 
can fishermen shall be admitted to enter such bays or harbors 
for the purpose of shelter, and of repairing damages therein, 
of purchasing wood, and of obtaining water, and for no other 
purpose whatever. But they shall be under such restrictions 
as may be necessary to prevent their taking, drying, or curing 
fish therein, or in any other manner whatever abusing the 
privileges hereby reserved to them.” 


What can be plainer? The United States renounced for ever 
any liberty heretofore enjoyed or claimed, except as defined 
by the new convention, and accepted thereby the interpreta- 
tion of which General Grant now complains. In spite of this 
American fishermen disregarded this treaty, and commenced 
a practice of trespassing, and a British fleet was sent to com- 
pel respect for the new agreement. Seizures took place sub- 
sequently, up to the treaty of reciprocity, and the fact shows 
that the British construction, including that on the headland 
line, was acquiesced in, though reluctantly, by American au- 
thorities. In 1841 the Nova Scotia Assembly, however, com- 
plained of encroachments, and submitted this headland line 
question with others to her Majesty’s legal advisers. The 
reply was that the three miles ‘‘is to be measured from the 
headlands or extreme points of land next the sea.” It is dif. 
ficult to see how any other decision could be arrived at, see- 
ing that the Americans agreed not to fish within three miles 
of bays, creeks or harbors, or, as the pamphlet properly says, 
within ‘‘a line drawn from the headlands, which form the en- 
trance of a bay, creek or harbor.” And as respects the larger 
bays, such as Fundy, Mr. Secretary Webster, speaking 
in 1852 of the term “‘ bay,” said, ‘‘as usually understood it is 
an arm or recess of the sea, and applied equally to small and 
large tracts of water thus situated.” On the headland ques- 
tion he added—‘‘ the British authorities insist that England 
has a right to drawa line from headland to headland,” and 
“it was undoubtedly an oversight in the convention of 1818 
to make so large a concession to England.” . But we must 





abstain from further comment upon the clear and exhaustive 








statement, for want of space. Next week we may endeavor to 
quote some passages in further illustration of the absolute 
justice of the positions assumed by the British Government, 
and the absurdity of the President’s utterances thereon. 





NEW HOMES IN THE DOMINION. 


The encouragement of immigration is, as we have before 
taken occasion to observe, of the greatest importance to the 
future welfare and prosperity of the Dominion. The country 
needs population, no less than the accomplishment of great 
public works, and to its increase must look for the solid 
strength which will be its best protection. It is, therefore, 
gratifying to notice from the report of the Hon. John Carling, 
the Outario Commissioner of Agriculture and Public Works, 
what has been done for that province during the year 1870. 
The subject is one which Mr. Carling has very much at heart, 
and it is fortunate that such is the case. Prior to 1869, little 
effort was made to promoté immigration, but in that year he 
began to devots much labor and thought to the subject. 
Many of our readers are aware of the method which he adopt- 
ed—a circular was issued to each Municipal Council, asking 
for information as to the labor demanded in the province. 
Although out of four hundred municipalities, thus applied to, 
only 180 replied, the result was sufficiently conclusive of the 
wisdom of the plan adopted. No less than 15,125 agricultu- 
ral laborers, 1,448 mechanics, and 6,576 female servants, or 
23,149 persons in all, were reported. Upon this basis it was 
not difficult to assume that double the number of new comers 
would find immediate employment in Ontario alone. A spe- 
cial commissioner was then sent to Great Britain, and 100,000 
copies of a pamphlet, setting forth the advantages offered by 
the province, were circulated, besides other publications through 
the press, and by means of lectures and correspondence. The 
result was most satisfactory, 15,893 emigrants reporting them- 
selves, during the year, at Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, and 
Kingston. The following year the same course was pursued 
with still greater vigor, and 25,290 emigrants reported them- 
selves in the province, and were furnished employment. It is 
of some consequence to remember that the greater proportion 
of these arrived without assistance from any Bri'ish funds or 
clubs, and were induced to take up their abode in Ontario 
by the representations made of advantages to be gained by 
the change. The fact indicates that the new population is 
not by any means of the pauper class, but, instead, mostly 
consists of the industrious and sensible persons who contri 
bute the most valuable accessions to the industries of any 
country. 

The report alludes to various extended plans for carrying 
on the good work in the future. The benefits of the free land 
grant system have already been conspicuous—239,732 acres 
were located 1868-9-70, and 139,233 in 1870 alone—and Bri- 
tish laborers and artizans will not fail to notice the fact. The 
distribution of labor on arrival will be still more actively cared 
for; full information will be imparted more widely even than 
during last year, and, in short, the whole system of informing, 
advising, aiding during transit when necessary, and directing 
to suitable fields of labor, will assume increased activity. As 
the report truly says, information is what British workmen 
require. They scarcely dream of the richness of the country 
which invites them, thinking that Canada is a region almost 
of perpetual winter. This impression once removed, the 
stream of emigration will flow with greater swiftness and 
volume, and the prosperity of the Dominion be correspond- 
ingly secured and rendered permanent. The whole report is 
an evidence of sincere purpose and earnest work on the part 
of Mr. Carling, who is to be commended accordingly. 


ONE MORE ABSURDITY. 


A Washington letter states that Collector Murphy’s conduct 
in regard to the newly arrived Fenians, is the subject of much 
official criticism, but it is not probable that any action will be 
taken unless explanations are demanded from the Govern- 
ment. We do not suppose that the British Minister will care 
to say a word upon the subject, that is, in a formal way. 
True, the Collector’s proceedings were grossly improper and 
indecent—he went down the bay to meet the ‘‘ exiles,” using 
a Government vessel for the purpose, and claiming to repre- 
sent the United States on the occasion. The Collector only 
succeeded in making himself ridiculous, for they would have 
nothing to do with him, and he was outmanceuvred by the 
Tammany Committee in a way that makes him their laughing- 
stock as long as he lives. The occurrence was; however, dis- 
graceful as well as absurd. The Collector was, it must be 
presumed, persuaded that his scheme to entertain the Feni- 
ans, so that they should fly into the arms of the Republican 
party, would be approved at Washington. So it might had 
it succeeded. As it is, the blundering official only disgusted 
everybody, including no doubt his illustriens chief. But what 
can be said of this kind of perhaps authorized and certainly 
unrebuked political warfare, and of those who resort to it? 
The Irish vote is of course important, and grows more so 
every year. Toconciliate that for himself and his patrons a 
high government officer goes down upon his metaphorical 
knees before a number ‘of pardoned Irish rebels, and deliber- 
ately insults, in the name of that Government, a power with 
which the United States is at peace, and the large number of 
its merchants and bankers residing and doing business in 
his collection district. It is perhaps fortunate that a course 
which might have led to grave remonstrance from Great 
Britain has only created some astonishment and caused more 
laughter. 
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FOREIGN TELEGRAPHIC NEWS. 
THE WAR. 


London dispatches of the morniug of the 20th state that 
the bombardment of Paris entirely ceased twenty-four hours 
previous, and it was then thought, though erroneously, that 
peace negotiations were in progress. The Germans were said 
to have twenty-two available batteries before the city. Bal- 
Toon reports to the 18th are received by the way of Belgium. 
Considerable damage had been caused by the bombardment 
to prominent buildings and points in Paris, but nothing of a 
very serious character had up to that time occurred. Several 
corn-mills had been injured by the shells of the enemy, and, 
consequently, supplies of meal were with extreme difficulty 
obtained. The deaths}from the bombardment inside the city 
were estimated at fifteen per day. General von Glumer’s van- 
guard were chasing Bourbaki’s retreating army on the 18th, 
and a general advance along the whole German line was to 
have been made on the next day. Gambetta, it is said, had 
asked General de Palladines tc take couamand of the Army of 
the Loire. He had also issued an order for the cessation of 
enlistments for the corps of free-shooters. The Prussian 
bombardment of Longwy was vigorously carried on; 300 
shells had already been thrown into the town. On the Span- 
ish coast, on the 12th, the Prussian corvette Augusta ran 
down, and captured, and sunk a French gunboat, and made 
prisoners of her officers and twenty-six of her crew. The in- 
action of the French Navy in not intercepting the German- 
American steamers was bitterly condemned by the Paris 
Siecle, General Trochu made a sortie from Paris under cover 
of the fire of Fort de Mont Valerien on the 19th inst., and 
the fighting continued until night. The German loss is said 
to have been inconsiderable, and the Emperor William tele- 
graphs to Berlin, January 19, that the sortie was entirely re- 
sultless. He says, on the 20th, that the attacking party was 
in large force, and was still outside of Paris, and that a re- 
newal of the attack was certain that day. A force from Paris 
was surprised by Saxons on the Ferne Groslay, and 155 cap- 
tured. Count Bismarck, on the 17th inst., addressed a letter 
to the Foreign Ministers in Paris, denying the reasonableness 
of the demand to allow their companions to leave the city. 
Abundant notice had been given already, and the only outlet 
now was capitulation. Intercourse with their Governments 
would be permitted, although inconvenient. The destruction 
of buildings containing women, children, and invalids, he 
says, is unintentional, but unavoidable. General Faidherbe 
was driven from Beavois to St. Quentin, January 19, with the 
loss of 4,000 prisoners and two guns. The fight continued 
seven hours, the French resisting obstinately, but they were 
driven from all their positions. The Germans were preparing 
to pursue the French on the following day. The journals of 
Lille deny that stores are being removed from Arras, Gen- 
eral von Werder has begun the pursuit of Bourbaki. The 
Germans have occupied Tours without resistance. Spanish 
men-of-war have been ordered to the harbor of Vigo, where 
there are French and German cruisers, to protect the neutral- 
ity of Spain. The Nord Deutsche Zeitung says that, accord- 
ing to the Treaty of 1779 between Prussia and the United 
States, German cruisers may not capture American ships 
carrying contraband of war, but may detain them till the close 
of the war, or take the contraband property, giving bonds for 
the value of it. Instructions to the effect will probably soon 
be issued by the German Government. On Tuesday we learn- 
ed that General Trochu would not renew the attack on the 
Germans. In his order regarding the sortie he says it was 
successful at the outset, but the army was unable to hold the 
positions taken. News from within the city represent much 
dissatisfaction with the General, but the Council, after resolv- 
ing to remove him and give the command to three Generals, 
concluded to retain him, and not change the plan for defense, 
Jules Favre was quite ill, He held a consultation with the 
Mayors on the subject of going to London, but they were 
divided in opinion, and no decision was reached. The defeat 
of the French in the North was most complete. The French 
loss was 15,000, including 11,000 prisoners. A body of mobil- 
ized National Guards became panic-stricken, and 15,000 of 
them fled in confusion from the field. The people of Lille 
were flying toward the frontier in consternation, and the 
French troops were arriving there in a pitiable state. Gam- 
betta made a speech to them, urging disregard for the cry of 

*‘peace at any price,” and the people and army to do their 
duty. France would yet triumph. The country about Valen- 
ciennes had been inundated in apprehension of the German 
approach. The bombardment of Longwy continue, and the 
fires in the city were confirmed. The Germans, however, 
were repulsed in an assault, aad were compelled to withdraw 
their batteries further from the town. Cambrar was summon- 
ed to surrender on the 22d. The Army of the North was said 
to be rapidly reorganizing. In the Italian Chamber of Depu- 
ties an interpellation brought out the reply, on the 21st inst., 
that it was impossible for Italy alone to meditate between 
Prussia and France, but it would seize the first opportunity to 
co-operate with other Powers. Several members expressed 
sympathy with France. The French losses in the recent sortie 
were officially stated on Wednesday not to exceed 3,000 in 
killed, wounded, and missing. General Trochu’s order of the 
22d spoke in high terms of the conduct of officers and soldiers 
engaged in the sortie. The Paris correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times says Trochu was generally regarded as incompe- 
tent, and only retained because the Council of Defense can- 
not find a successor. The Parisians refuse to consider the 
question of surrendering, and want competent leaders. The 


received bread gratis, and a pint of wine, but the middle 

classes suffered the most. Potatoes was sold at a franc a piece, 

and dog-flesh was worth a dollar a pound. Mr. Washburne 

said the Americans are beginning to get short of money. He 

priced a goose and chicken for his Christmas dinner, and was 

told $29 and $9 respectively. Bordeaux dispatches say that 

the Prussian attack on Dijon on the 22d was repulsed, and the 

retiring assailants pursued, who abandoned their wounded. 

These dispatches also say Bourbaki has been engaged in out- 

post skirmishes since the 17th, in which he has been gen- 
erally successful. The Army of the North was arriving at 
Arras and Lille almost in a disbanded condition, and much 
indignation was expressed against Gambetta in Lille for mis- 
representing the actual condition of affairs. General Faid- 
herbe, in his report asserts that he lost no guns, nor pris- 
oners, those captured by the Germans being merely strag- 
glers. The Bordeaux telegrams say Faidherbe maintained his 
ground at St. Quentin until night; and then retreated. 
Nothing is known of the movements of General Chanzy.. A 
Vienna paper says there is reason to believe that both belli- 
gerents will soon show a willingness for interposition by neu- 
trals. While Austria appreciates the duty of restoring peace, 
it is deemed advisable to await a favorable opportunity for 
meditation. 

Later dispatches to the London Times give tne important 
statement that Jules Favre is now at Versailles with proposals 
for a capitulation. He proposes that the garrison shall leave 
Paris with all the honors of war, but this is quite inadmissi- 
ble. ‘The attack on St. Denis and the defeat of the 19th main- 
ly led to the asking of terms. General Trochu is ill, and Gen- 
eral Vinoy commands, Favre has seen Bismarck. The 
arrangement of terms will take time. The Zimes in a leader 
says, that if Favre refuses an unconditional surrender, and 
will not end the whole war on German terms, Bismarck, who 
had in his possession the full acceptance of those terms by the 
French Emperor and Empress, will threaten to restore Napo- 
leon. A special telegram to the Daily Telegraph from Ver- 
sailles on the 25th also says there is solid ground for believing 
that Paris would surrender that day. 


GENERAL EUROPEAN NEWS. 

Mr. T. Otway, the British Under Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs, in a recent speech, expressed his hope of a speedy setile- 
ment of the difficulties between England and America through 
the mission of Gen. Schenck. The sale of the American edi- 
tion of Tennyson's poems in England has been suspended by 
a judgment of Chancellor Giffard. Right Hon. Jas. Stansfeld 
announced in a speech lately that a bill for the use of the bal- 
lot in elections would be introduced by the Government at the 
coming session in Parliament. The revenue of Russia for the 
current year is estimated in the Imperial budget at about 
590,000,000 roubles, a rouble being about eighty cents. A 
semi-official representation has been sent to the Conference 
by Servia. Count Bismarck refused to give M. Favre a safe 
conduct through the German lines, and in a note assigned as 
reasons that M. Favre had declared that the invitation to at- 
tend the Conference would be a recognition of the Republic, 
and inquired whether such a visit as M, Favre contemplates 
would be advisable, since the interests at stake at Paris 
for Germany and France completely overshadow the 
Eastern question. Subsequently it is stated that M. Jules 
Favre will attend the London Conference. Count von Bis- 
marck having, in his capacity of Chancellor and political chief 
of the German Empire, refused a safe-conduct to M. Favre 
through the German lines of investment surrounding Paris, 
the latter renewed his application to the military authorities, 
who have granted a pass, so carefully worded as to divest it 
of all inferences of a political nature. M. Favre has probably 
already left Paris. Several of the plenipotentiaries to the 
Conference on the Eastern question have been instructed not to 
allow themselves to be led into the discussion of any question 
foreign to the programme already laid down for the considera- 
tion of that body. Spanish Treasury bonds to the amount of 
400,000,000 of reals are to be issued, authorized by a decree 
published on the 20th inst. The appointments of Mr. Fortes- 
cue to the Presidency of the Board of Trade, and the Right 
Hon. William Monsell to be Postmaster-General, are gazetted 
in Lendon. It is stated that the Queen will open the British 
Parliament in person. One hundred and fifty deaths from 
small-pox occur weekly in England at present. The steam- 
ship Hngland has put back to Queenstown, a severe gale 
causing the “escape of gas from dangerous chemicals in her 
cargo. The officers of the Guerriere and Brooklyn, now at 
Lisbon, have signed a memorial contradicting certain asper- 
sions in an'American journal. The cable from Placentia, 
N. F., to St. Pierre island, failed on the 23d, and efforts are in 
progress to restore communication. This does not interfere 
with the existing telegraphic facilities. The West Indian and 
Pacific Company's steam-ship Crusader was wrecked off Car- 
thagena on the 6th, and with her cargo was lost. Her mails 
and passengers were saved. A Jamaica dispatch reports the 
Hornet, with Ryan, the Cuban ‘“‘ patriot,” on board, at Port- 
au-Prince, Hayti, awaiting a cargo of arms and ammunition 
from New York. Three Spanish gun-boats are watching the 
Hornet, and Ryan is said to have asked the protection of the 
United States Consul. A Havana telegram says the guide 
also of the recent filibustering party has been captured, and 
the doom of the others is deemed certain. The prelimi- 
nary report of Prof. Simon Newcombe, U.S.N., of his obser- 
vation of the late eclipse at Gibraltar, has been received at 
the Navy Department, and shows that notwithstanding some 





ration of flour was reduced to half a pound a day; the poor 












































































New Publications. 


Selections from the Prose and Poetry of Alfred de Musset. 
By Mrs. Owen Wister. Hurd and Houghton: New York. 
This volume of selectionscalls attention to the place occupied 
in French literature by the writer. From 1836, the author's 
twenty-first year, until 1850, he was producing poems, plays, 
and romances which are assured of a singular and lasting re- 
gard in French literature. De Musset’s subjects were drawn 
from Parisian life and from nature, and his treatment of them 
is singularly graceful, sparkling and effective. Mrs. Wister 
has made her selection in a manner to show some of his char- 
acteristic qualities. ‘* The Story of a White Blackbird,” which 
opens the volume, is a delicious little satire. ‘‘ Mimi Pin- 
son” is an exquisite tale of a Parisian grisette, told with an 
incomparable lightness of touch; two delicate and fanciful 
comedies, namely, ‘‘ Fantasio ” and ‘‘No Trifling with Love,” 
are given ; and the rest of the book is occupied with a half- 
dozen of his poems, This little volume ought to do something 
to acquaint the American public with the most fascinating of 
modern French authors. 
Hide and Seek. By Wilkie Collins. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson and Brothers. Mr. Wilkie Collins’ later stories have 
been chargeable with a degree of intricate elaboration which 
approached tediousness. The novel before us, however, is of 
a totally different character. It is sprightly in its lighter por- 
tions, and forcible in the graver situations involved. There 
is no flagging of interest, and, what is more, the actors are 
naturally and clearly drawn. As usual, Mr. Collins has a pur- 
pose in his narration. It is to represent a painter who is in- 
teresting, and wholly devoid of those undesirable qualities 
which are often attributed to that class of artists, though very 
erroneously. A young woman, deaf and dumb from infancy, 
is the central female figure, and is a charming conception. 
We should add that the sternly restrictive style of education 
and home life which some very good, but injudicious, people 
think best, is made to point a very significant moral in the 
career of one of the chief characters in the book, which is al- 
together very pleasant reading. 

Woven of Many Threads. Boston: James R. Osgood and 
Co. Astory of great interest and ingenuity, of long and 
severely tried affections, of noble resolution and deep suffer- 
ing, of highly wrought situations, and picturesque descrip- 
tion, The scenery is laid chieflyin England and Rome, 
though the characters are for the most part American, and 
the book opens in this country. Woven of Many Threads is 
a very acceptable contribution to the novel literature of the 
season, 


The Heavenly State and Future Punishment. Two Ser- 
mons by Henry Ward Beecher. New York: J. B. Ford and 
Co. These two Sermons were originally issued in the regular 
weekly pamphlet report of Mr. Beecher’s Sermons, the P’ly- 
mouth Pulpit. 'The special call for them has been, we are told, 
marked and persistent, and it has been deemed advisable to 
reprint them together. Mr. Beecher’s name alone is a better 
introduction of them to our readers than anything we could 
say of their merit. 





MAGAZINES, 


The current issue of Lippincott's Magazine contains a great 
variety of articles upon subjects of an entertaining character. 
“On the Ice-Belt” is a graphic description of the beautiful 
and striking phenomena attending the formation of ice along 
the shores of the Great Lakes. ‘‘The Marquis” is a quaint 
and humorous story that will please by its novelty. ‘The 
War Records at the Patent Office” constitutes a very interest- 
ing account of the numerous inventions made in arms and 
hospital apparatus during the late civil war in this country, 
“Rome on the Twentieth of September” is a narrative of the 
scenes which marked the capture of Rome by the Italian 
forces, and is furnished by an actual observer. Lord Palmer. 
ston is the subject of a very pleasing and instructive sketch 
from the pen of Mr. Robert M. Walsh. In this article the 
distinguishing traits of the great premier’s character are clear- 
ly and forcibly portrayed. ‘‘ Chess,” by a Tenth-rate Player, 
will be found agreeable and suggestive. The poetry and stories 
of the present number are in keeping with the usual elevated 
standard maintained by Lippincott’s Mayazine for productions 
of this nature. The ‘‘ Monthly Gossip” is unusually interest- 
ing. Not to speak of other things, we would mention in terms 
of eulogy a brilliant and entertaining sketch of the incidents 
connected with the dinner given to Mr. Dickens in London, 
prior to his last visit to America, and of the occurrences of his 
outward voyage. 

Among the well-selected contents of Littdl’s Living Age for 
the weeks ending respectively January 7th, 14th and 21st, are 
Castle St. Angelo, by W. W. Story, Blackwood's Magazine ; 
The Personal History of Imperialism in 1870, /’raser’s Maga- 
zine ; The Science of Nonsense, Spectator ; The Future of 
France, Fortnightly Review ; Browning's Poems, Saint Pauls; 
Louis XIV. as a Matchmaker, Saint Pauls; The Arts of De- 
struction, Pall Mall Gazette ; American Literature, Westmin- 
ster Review; Wesley and Arnold on War, Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine ; Some Recollections ot a Reader, Cornhill Magazine ; 
Life of Madame Beauharnais de Miramion, Spectator; From 
an Englishman in Spain, Pall Mali Gazette ; The New Con- 
stitution in Germany, Spectator ; the continuation in weekly 
instalments of the new attraction, ‘‘ Seed-Time and Harvest 
or During My Apprenticeship,” translated specially for the 
pages of this magizine from the Platt Deutsch of the favorite 





adverse circumstances, he was successful therein. °° * 


| Gorman author, Fritz Reuter ; the conclusion of Earl’s Dene, 
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etc., besides shorter articles and poetry. The Living Age is 
also publishing a story by George MacDonald. 

The Phrenological Journal and Life Iustrated for Febru- 
ary contains good reading. ‘The following are some of the 
topics from the table of contents: —E. W. Stoughton ; What 
Can I Do Best—the Reporter; The ‘‘ Christian ” Church or 
** Disciples,” with twelve portraitsand accompanying sketches 
of its leading Preachers; Temperament ; Physical Education 
continued ; The Evils of Chignon; Homer A. King, the well- 
known apiarian; A Brief History of Bee Culture; How we 
form Character; The Deluge—a death scene from the Bible ; 
Deceitfulness ; Hiawatha’s Wooing; The Mount Cenis Tun- 
nel, etc., etc. 




















































with the official recognition of the Empire in 1852, and was 
not even in the Ministry at the time. ‘The Conservatives were 
then in office, Lord Malmesbury being Foreign Minister. 
What the Premier and his correspondent were thinking of is 
the fact that in December, 1851, Lord Palmerston was remcv- 
ed from office by Lord Russell on the ground that he had 
committed the English Government to an approval of the pro- 
ceedings by which Louis Napoleon was endeavoring to secure 
personal ascendency in France. The charge, however, was 
denied by Lord Palmerston, who gave this explanation :— 
“It was a misrepresentation of the fact to say that he had 
given instructions to Lord Normanby inconsistent with the 
relations of general intercourse between England and France. 
It was no instruction at all. He did not profess to give the 
opinion of the Government as that of England. It was his 
own opinion, and whether right or wrong, it was shared by 
numbers in France. So far as his conversation with the 
French Ambassador went, he had merely expressed his indi- 
vidual opinion that there had been for some time such an an- 
tagonism betweer. the President and the Assembly, that their 
co-existenca had become an impossibility, and if one or the 
other side were to prevail, it would be better that it should be 
the President.” 


Although New South Wales at the date of the despatch of 
the last mail}was suffering from a state of affairs approaching 
to a parliamentary dead-lock, two items of intelligence have a 
certain interest for the old country. While the Government 
was unable or unwilling to move, pending the production of 
its Budget, the temperance men had managed to get a mea- 
sure precisely similar to the English Permissive Bill read a 
second time. It was believed that the measure would not 
pass into a law, but it was confidently hoped that it would 
lead to great improvements in the mode of licensing and 
inspecting public houses. The second subject is the pro- 
posed federation of the colonies, respecting which the Sydney 
correspondent of the Zimes observes that it ‘“‘has little 
weight amongst the thinking portion of the community.” 
It is thought the scheme would not work for purposes of 
defence, the Australian colonies being too wide apart, and at 
present the Australians can see no other benefit in federation. 
The truth is, they are firmly Protectionist, and this makes the 
colony with the highest range of duties averse to entering in- 
to a compact which would inevitably compel her to lower 
them. 


Ii is not easy, even with the help of the little series of pub- 
lications issued by the ‘‘ Libreria Rosmini” at Florence, to give 
any very clear idea of the principles and aims of the reform- 
ing party among Italian Catholics, To a certain extent this 
is no doubt due to the almost inevitable misconceptions which 
foreigners, especially Protestants, are liable to fall into, with 
the very best intention of reporting accurately the results of 
their personal observation. Even if they had time and 
patience, as they usually have not, to read the principal works 
of Italian theologians and religious laymen bearing on the sub- 
ject, they would lack much of the rudimentary information 
whichjsuch works presuppose as a matter of course. But it 
is true at the same time that the difficulty of mastering the 
views of the Italian reformers, so to call them, is partly caused 





Drama. 


With the performance on Wednesday last, at the Fourteenth 
Street Theatre, and a matinee this day at the Grand Opera 
House, the series of benefits for the family of the late 
sterling actor, Mr. Holland, will come to an end, and we shall 
without doubt have to report a favorable exhibit of the amounts 
then collected in behalf of so praiseworthy an object. Too 
much commendation cannot be bestowed on {the managers 
who so willingly offered their theatres for that special pur- 
pose, and it was pleasant to see the rivalry shown by the dif- 
ferent branches of the profession as to who should do the most 
to honor the memory of the good old man, whose loss they 
all so deeply feel. In such a noble cause it would be invidi- 
ous to provoke any comparisons, so we will simply congratu- 
late all those who took part in these benefits on the success of 
their efforts, and ask the pertinent question why a Dramatic 
Fund cannot be raised annually by such a series of perform- 
ances throughout the country—such a fund to be devoted to 
the aid of the poor or sick members of the profession. 

The return of Mr. Fechter and Miss Leclercq to the Metro- 
politan stage excited unusual interest, and the Fourteenth 
Street Theatre was crowded on Wednesday last by a fashion- 
able audience, who testified their pleasure at the performance 
by one of the most brilliant ovations ever offered to any artists 
in New York. It is scarcely necessary to repeat our opinion 
of the character of Claude Melnotte as played by Mr. Fechter, 
except in so far that at each successive performance we per- 
ceive new and subtle beauties evolved in this grand delinea- 
tion of love, pride and passion, which strike to the heart’s 
chords and make us forget that it is but the semblance of a 
life’s strife we are beholding. Fechter is so natural in all his 
tones and movements, that never in the outburst of passion 
nor in the exalted phantasy of an ardent affection can we ques- 
tion the effect produced by his extraordinary talent. To say 
that he held the audience spell-bound from first to last, would 
be but faint praise, and the enthusiastic reception he met with 
shows a due appreciation of such remarkable talent. Miss 
Leclerq was charming as ever as Pauline, throwing around 
the later scenes of the drama a halo of womanly tenderness 
that came out in bold relief when compared to the pride and 
passion of the first acts. Mr, Mark Smith, who has just re- 
turned from Europe, gave very efficient aid to the perform- 
ance, and credit is due to the remaining artists who tendered 
their services on the occasion. 


belong to a neutral state, who will perhaps look upon it with 
very different eyes. 

In the Fortnightly Review there is an article by Professor 
Von Sybel on the new German Empire, which is intended as 
av answer to the apprehensions which have been expressed in 
England and elsewhere as to the probable fature policy of con- 
solideted Germany. The essay is interesting as a statement 
of the views of an able and thoughtful writer, and may be 
accepted as a genuine representation of a large body of Ger- 
man opinion. To the inquiry, how the development of Ger- 
man power will affect the progress of civilization in Europe, 
he replies by reversing the case, and asking what would have 
been the consequences if France had remained master of the 
field. Although all parties in France had, in their turn, co- 
queted with Chauvinism and the lust of Rhenish provinces, 
the actual outbreak of war was the work of the absolutist 
and clerical faction, which saw its future preponderance 
threatened even by the very moderate liberalism of the 
January Ministry, and sought in foreign victory, and espe- 
cially in the humiliation of a Prostestant Power, the restora- 
tion of its internal prestige. The victory of Napoleon would 
have been the victory of those principles throughout half Eu- 
rope. On the other hand, the triumph of Gambetta would im- 
ply the victory of the social democrats. Professor von Sybel 
admits that the new Empire will possess no responsible Min- 
isters, and the Imperial Parliament no power of impeaching 
them, and no right of passing an annual Mutiny Bill. The 
Prussian Chambers, moreover, are still without the right of 
voting the yearly supplies ; are still denied all direct influence 
on the government of the country. All direct means, there- 
fore, of expelling an unpopular Ministry from office are want- 
ing. If a Minister fails to obtain a majority for a bill, that 
bill of course is lost; but no Prussian Minisier would on that 
account dreaw of resigning office, or of modifying the course 
of his policy. There will be a constitutional monarchy in- 
deed, but not a parliamentary government. This, however, 
is a necessity arising from the condition of Germany. Parlia- 
mentary government means the government of ‘the majority, 
for the time being, of the representatives of the people. It is 
essential, therefore, to its existence that there should be a 
homogeneous majority in Parliament, and that it should be 
able to form a Ministry from its own members. Both these 
requisites have hitherto been wanting in Germany, and there 
is no prospect at present of the want being speedily supplied. 
The German Diet and the Prussian Parliament are divided in- 
to six to eight fractions, of which only two or three have ever 
been able to form a coalition, and even these coalitions have 
not always formed a majority, and still less a compact or last- 
ing majority. Moreover, parliamentary institutions have only 
existed for twenty years in Prussia, and only fifty in South 
Germany—too short a period to afford the population of a 
country a practical training for parliamentary government. 
Even now the majority of electors regard the criticism and 
control of the Government as the most important part of a 
member's duty. A candidate who allowed it to be seen that 
he possessed both the power and the wish to become a Minis- 
ter would immediately forfeit the support of a large number 
of the constituencies. On the whole, then, the Professor does 



































Tke attendance at Wallack’s during the past week has been 
very large, owing to the attractive pieces in which Mr. Lester 
Wallack continues to appear. The programme is so varied 
that it might remain unchanged for weeks, but yet some nov- 
elties are underlined for production within a short period of 
time 

**Saratoga” continues its successful career at the Fifth 
Avenue, and Bob Sackett’s ventures and adventures, and per- 
adventures are still the talk of the town. 

At Booth’s, ‘‘ Richelieu” draws fine houses, and great ad- 
miration is expressed at the regal magnificence with which this 
drama is placed upon the stage. Mr. Booth’s delineation of 
the great Cardinal's character is one of the best studies of the 
histrionic art we have ever seen, and we are pleased to say 
that he is better seconded by the company than was the case 
on the initial representations of the play. 

At the Grand Opera, Mile. Aimee continues her charming 
impersonation of ‘‘La Perichole,” but the public yearn for 
something new, and we should be delighted to announce the 
first representation of ‘“‘La Princesse de Trebisbonde,’ 
Whence arises the delay? Is it possible that no one can be 


by the circumstance that they have very imperfectly mastered 
or matured their views themselves. Religious and political 
questions are pretty sure to be inextricably mixed up in the 
mind of a liberal Italian, as is amusingly exemplified in Gari- 
baldi’s protest against the existence of St. Peter. And of the 
leading men among them who have combined Catholic with 
patriotic zeal, two only, Rosmini and Gioberti, could claim to 
be considered theologians; putting aside Passaglia, whose 
theological training was derived from a very different school, 
and because it is doubtful how far, except as regards the 
abolition of the Temporal Power, which has ceased to be a 
practical question, his sympathies accord with theirs. There 
is a growing feeling among them that on doctrinal and histori- 
cal matters their knowledge is imperfect, and hence men like 
Dollinger are coming to be looked up to by the more culti- 
vated section of both clergy and laity in Italy with a confi- 
dence and respect hardly inferior to what they enjoy in their 
own country. 


One of the specific charges brought by Count Bismarck 
against the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg for its alleged vio- 








found to the ical ch ter of the Mountebank’s | lations of its obligations as a neutral state arose out of the re- 
sister, or was the musical score scattered to the Prussian hosts, | Victualling of the fortress of Thionville. The manager of the 
in order to relieve the ball as it d the lines on its es- | railway line over which the provisions passed n@w furnishes a 
eape from Paris? full explanation of the circumstances attending that memora- 


Miss Laura Keene made her re-appearance on Wednesday at 
Lina Edwin’s theatre and was received with hearty applause 
in Boucicault’s drama of ‘‘ Hunted Down.” The stock com- 
pany that supported her, were in many instances unequal to 
their parts, and the success of the piece was not so great as 
Miss Keene’s efforts so fairly deserved. 


ble transaction; but, in order that nothing may be omitted, 
he includes in his recital all that Luxembourg has done for 
the German armies as well. He states that 120 wagons, con- 
taining rice, flour, wheat, and oats arrived in broad daylight 
at Sterpenich and Bettingen, the western limit of the Grand 
Ducal territory. There they were inspected by a custom- 
house official of the German Zollverein, who certified that they 
contained ‘‘ neither arms, powder, munitions, nor other arti- 
cles construed as contraband of war.” These were the provi- 
sions destined for the French fortress. The total quantity of 
provisions conveyed for the use of the French by this rail- 
way from the Ist August to the 31st October was 1,200 tons 
(of 1,000 kilogrammes), while, during the same period, it also 
transported 30,811 tons of food, or twenty-five times the for- 
mer amount, for the use of the German armies in France. 
Count Bismarck, who, of course, was quite aware of this lat- 
ter fact when he addressed his remonstrance to the Grand Du- 
cal Government, perhaps thought it of too trivial a kind to 





Current Topics. 


Some correspondence has taken place between Mr. J. H. 
Holyoake, on behalf of a meeting which had demanded the 
recognition of the French Republic, and Mr. Gladstone, in 
which the former dwells on the contrast between the prompt 
recognition of the Empire in 1852 by Lord Palmerston and 
the delay in according the same sanction to the present Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Gladstone replies that ‘‘ Lord Palmerston’s act 
was followed at ouce by deprivation of office.” {t seems 
eurious that neither Mr. Gladstone nor Mr. Holyoake should 


remember that Lord Palmerston had nothing whatever to do| need mentioning; but there are people, partioularly if they 
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not prognosticate a brilliant future for parliamentry govern- 
ment in Germany ; but he does not see therein any absolute 
danger to its prosperity or freedom. 

The Financial Chronicle relates how the Postmaster of 
Hillsboro, N. C., was recently sued in the United States Court 
by a person who had presented a two-dollar bill, United States 
currency, consilerably mutilated, in payment for stamps. The 
postmaster refused to take the bill, and the citizen sued him 
for two dollars damages. The court gave judgment against 
the postmaster for the damages claimed and costs, amounting 
to about ninety dollars, It was proved that the Post Office 
Department had issued orders that postmasters should receive 
mutilated currency for postage when offered; the court be- 
sides held that all Departments of the Government were 
bound to sustain the currency of the Government, and the 
fact of a bill being more or less mutilated was no justification 
for its being refused by any official of any Department of the 
Government. This is well enough as far as it goes. But the 
fact nevertheless remains that mutilated greenbacks are sub- 
ject to a discount at the Treasury, acoording to the degree of 
mutilation. Let any one offer a bill with a small piece miss- 
ing to a tradesman, and the chances are that he will take it at 
a reduction. Poor people are often made to suffer in this 
way. 


Pinaucial, Commercial, and 
Statistical. 


Watt Streer, THURSDAY A.M., Jan, 26, 1871. 


There has been a more buoyant and animated feeling on the 
Stock Exchange during the past week, and although the ad- 
vance in Railway securities has not been of uniform charac- 
ter, it has been sufficient to instil great mistrust as to the 
soundness of the arguments adduced in favor of a lower line 
of quotations on*Railway Stocks and Bonds. In any case we 
strongly deprecate the custom now prevailing of issuing cir- 
culars in which the most prejudiced views are eutertained re- 
garding several first class securities. By such means not 
only may some of the best roads be unjustly brought under 
the ban of suspicion, but a prejudicial effect will be produced 
on the public mind concerning the loans now being issued in 
aid of the several railway lines so needed in almost all the 
sections of the Western and Southern States. 

The money market assumed an easier aspect as soon as it 


became apparent that the locking up process could not besuc- 








cessfully carried out, and there is now a fair supply at from & 
te 6 per eent. National Bank eurrency continues to accu- 
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mulate, and passes at 4 to } per cent. discount. In com- 


mercial paper there is a better movement, first class en- chance for the practice of simple addition. 
dorsed 60 days bills passing at 7 per cent. Gold remains | statistics would be likely to assume rather 


without change, and the operations are on the most re- 
stricted scale. 
been very animated, the rates showing but a slight varia- 
tion since our last review. 


The following incident occurred during the attempt to pro- 
duce an artificial stringency in the money market :— _ 

Two checks, aggregating a little over $700,000, which had 
been received, it is said, on a gold transaction by a leading 
Wall Street house, were presented to the Metropolitan Bank 
about half-past two on Tuesday afternoon, and the greenbacks 
demanded over the counter. It will be observed that the 
operation was entirely irregular, the house owning the checks 
withholding them from deposit in its bank. The Metropoli- 
tan Bank paid the checks in legal-tenders of the denomina- 
tion of ones, twos, and fives, the bank happening to have a 
large amount in three small denominations. The legal ten- 
ders were carried in a carriage to the office of the Wall Street 
brokers, and so gteat was their bulk that the carriage was 
obliged to make two trips to take tae entire amount. 


The submarine telegraph ‘cable between Placentia, N. F., 
and the French Island of St. Pierre, belonging to the New 
York, Newfoundland, and London Telegraph Company, failed 
Jan. 23. It will be repaired as soon as possible. This acci- 
dent will not interfere with the European business, as that is 
all sent by the submarine cable direct from St. Pierre to Brest, 
France. 


An advance slip of the forthcoming Monthly Report of the 
Bureau of Statistics, shows the statistics of our Foreign trade 
for the month ended October 31, 1870, and for the ten months 
ended the same, compared with the corresponding period of 
1869 :— . 

Dom. Exp. F'n Exp. 
Periods. Imports. (Sp. val’e.) (Sp. val’e.) 
Month ended Oct. 31, ’70 $36,826,559 $31,748,010 $1,460,813 
Month ended Oct. 31, 69. 84,869,186 34,354,937 2,893,429 
10 mos.ended Oct. 31, °70.410,841,403 359,820,236 24,604,351 
10 mos.ended Oct. 31, ’69.399,546,821 283,485,945 25,194,818 

Of the total import entries for the ten months ended Oct. 
31, 1870, $890,405,794 consisted of merchandise—of which 
$17,326,553 was free of duty—and $20,435,629 of gold and sil- 
ver coin and bullion. Of the total domestic exports for the 
same period, $299,461,025 was merchandise, $288,614,060 of 
which was shipped from Atlantic, and $10,846,965 from Paci- 
fic ports—and 60,359,211 was specie and bullion. Of the total 
value of foreign exports, $13,687,533 was merchandise, and 
$10,916,818 gold and silver. 

The proportion of the total foreign commerce carried in 
American and foreign vessels, respectively, during the ten 
months ended October 31, 1870, was as follows :— 

Dom. Expts. 
Month of October. Imports. (mix’d values.) Fo’n Expts. 
American vessels....@180,942,506 $144,284,310 $12,829,918 
Foreign vessels...... 279,898,897 269,110,493 11,774,483 

Ten Months. Imports. Dom. Expts. Fo'n Expts. 
American vessels....$124,445,655 $120,020,175 $14,022,805 
Foreign vessels..... 275,101,266 245,218,219 11,172,013 

The total value of foreign commodities remaining in ware- 
house October 31, 1870, was $47,841,096, against $49,707,501 
October 31, 1869. 


On Life Insurance Mismanagement, the Boston Commercial 
Bulletin says:—The competition of managing agents of life 
insurance companies seeking to secure the services of success- 
ful solicitors outrun in tempting offers the most seductive 
induce ments that other lines of business can present. Thirty 
and forty per cent. has become a very common figure with 
half a dozen of our managers, and there are instances where 
within the past week 50 and 60 per cent. on new business has 
been pledged to well-known canvassers. While the life in- 
surance corporations are willing to ooze out their life blood 
in such extravagant and ruinous rates, policy holders will not 
be surprised to notice the demise and financial embarrass- 
ments of certain of these institutions. There appears to be 
no better way for the general public to analyze these facts 
than by taking a commissioner's report and estimating the ra- 
tio of the gross expenses on the amount of cash premium re- 
ceipts. In many instances premium notes become, and are, 
a legitimate appendage to ipts, but even these will show 
in what proportion they are to the amount of cash premiums 
and gross number of policies ontstanding. 


The Western journals, while complaining of the Welland 
Canal and St. Lawrence dues, should pay some attention to 
the New Orleans Port Charges. ‘‘ An indignant shipmaster” 
writes to the New Orleans Commer in @ protest 
against the charge of the towboats on the Lower Missis- 
sippi. These boats are owned by one company, and ene 
dollar a ton for up-towage has been asked. Now, under 
the plea of the high price of coal, $1.25 is asked. Half the 
price is charged for down-towage, and the time up is about 
twenty-six hours, A boat, the writer says, almost always 
takes up two and usually three vessels, and, for illustration, 
a ship of 1,500 tons, another of 1,300, and a brig of 600— 
in ali 3,400 tons; for this tow the company get $3,400 for 
one boat's services; add to this half as much more for tow- 
age down, and the expense of the three vessels ix $5,100 
for getting to the city and back—an expense not approach- 
edin any other port in this country or in Europe. Some 
other charges at New Orleans are on a similar scale, and hence 
it is not remarkable that the grain trade of the Upper Missis. 
sippi does not take that route to Europe. 


According to the Commerclal Advertiser, steamship sub- 
sidizing has taken a new phase. A proposition has been sub- 
mitted to the House Committee on Commerce to grant a 
bounty for each immigrant brought by steamers. The num- 
ber of vessels to be thus favored is to be limited to eighty, of 
which at least fifty must be built in the United States; the 
remaining may be built abroad, but must be owned here. To 
the first dit is proposed to pay $20 for each immigrant, 
to the latter $10. It is argued that this plan will enable our 
shipowners to successfully compete with the powerful British 
companies, and also protect our shipbuilders as well as ship- 
owners. Knowing that subsidizing is unpopular, the protec- 
tionists seek to accomplish their object ‘‘by ways that are 
dark, and tricks which are vain.” ‘Chey therefore endeavor 
to give it the appearance of a plan to increase emigration, 
and exchange the term ‘‘subsidy” for that of ‘“‘bonus.” It 
would be a pretty speculation for the projectors if they could 
get it through Congress. A steamer making, say five voya- 
ges & year, would clear as ‘‘ bonus’ $20,000, allowing two hun- 
dred emigrants foreach trip. This multiplied by fifty, would 
bea nice little sum to take out of the pockets of the people 
for nothing. With the passage money and freight earnings, 
it would make steamship owning something more than a pro- 
Atable business, As it would 
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In foreign exchange the dealings have not | pa 


a heavy passenger list, it would open the door for a splendid 

The immigration 
t ponderous propor- 
tions and the increase in population most remarkable—on 
per. We want emigrants, and will welcome all who come, 
even the heathen Chinee; but to saddle us with the payment 
of their passage money, and at about double the accustomed 
rate, would look too much like imposition for even the 
patience of Job. No, Messieurs Subsidizers. If we are to 
pay for your vessels, let us know the lowest sum which your 
modesty will allow you to accept for the inappreciable benefit 
you intend to confer upon the country in running your lines. 
This method of dodging the devil around the stump would 
prove much too expensive and be a cruel temptation of the 
innocent. The national purse is not quite so inexhaustible 
as that of Fortunatus, and it is really necessary to place a 
limit to the demands upon it, even at the risk of crippling 
the patriotic aspirations of those whose pure love of coun- 
try is so unmistakeably displayed in this sublime bonus 
emigration scheme. 


On trade in war times the London sfconomist has the fol- 
lowing :—We drew attention, two months ago, to some effects 
which might clearly be traced to the war on the trade of two 
belligerents; and we showed that while Germany, victorious 
in arms, had been almost totally deprived of her carrying trade, 
the commercial marine of France bad never been so prosper- 
ous as in the two months during which her armies had been 
wholly defeated. Strength at’sea had enabled France to main- 
tain her trade ; while the German ships had been driven by 
French cruisers off the ocean, the German ports had been 
blockaded by the French fleet, and German purchases in for- 
eign countries had been nearly entirely forwarded to her 
through the neighboring neutral states—Russia, Denmark and 
Holland. We recur to the subject to-day b the prog 
of the war has altered, in a very curious way, the commercial 
status of the two nations. France, while she was, in a mili- 
tary sense, destroyed, was increasing her trade. The ray of 
hope which is apparently dawning upon her is witnessing the 
rapid decline of her commercial transactions, Germany, while 
she pursued her career of uninterrupted victory, saw all her 
great shipping interest doomed to forced idleness. The more 
stubborn resistance which she has since received has been ac- 
companied by a striking revival of her trade. The fact is so 
curious, and at the first sight, unaccountable, that it seems de- 
sirable, before yy om it, to substantiate it with figures. 
The burthen of the French ships that entered and cleared 
from our ports was in August, the first month of the war, 66,- 
937 tons, against 58,765 tons in the same month last year. In 
September, 85,614 tons, against 59,939 in September, 1869. 
In October the improvement was less marked. The French 
vessels measured 59,546 tons, against 53,233 in the previous 
year. The increase, therefore, rose from moré than 7,000 tons 
in August to nearly 26 000 in September, and declined to 6,300 
in October. But when we turn to the returns for November, 
we find that the increase has wholly disappeared. The French 
vessels entering and leaving our ports only measured 59,811 
tons, against 59,937 tons in November, 1869. The ex- 
ceptional stimulus which the war in its earlier days 
ag vn gave to the French carrying trade was wholly lost. 

ihe German loss was, at the commencement of the war, 
greater than the French gain. The latter was measured by 
tens of thousands, the former by hundreds of thousands of 
tons. The German vessels entering and leaving our ports in 
August, 1869, had measured 229,914 tons. The German ton- 
nage in August, 1870, only amounted to 87,521. The loss in 
September was still greater. The German vessels only mea- 
sured 28,095 tons, against 235,397 tons in September, 1869. 
But in October there were distinct symptoms of an improve- 
ment. The German tonnage, which in the previous year had 
awounted to 211,798 tons, rose, from the paltry figures of the 
preceding mouth, to a respectable total of 85,782 tons. 


A striking table of commercial trade shows the following 
results: Of the total import entries for ten months ending 
October 81, 1870, $390,405,794 consisted of merchandise, of 
which $17,326,553 was duty free, and $20,435,629 of coin. 
The domestic exports for the same period were $299, 461,025 
merchandise ; $288,614,060 of which was shipped from Atlan- 
tic, and $10,846,965 from Pacitic ports, and $60,359,211 coin. 
Of the total value of foreign exports $13,687,533 was merchan- 
dise and $10,916,818 gold and silver. The total value of 
forei dities in wareh tober 31, 1870, $47,841,- 
096, against $47,705,501 October 31, 1869. During the year 
ending June 30, 1870, the total arrival of immigrants amount- 
ed to 40,411. ‘Lhe arrival of immigrants for each of the ten 
years from 1860 to 1869, inclusive, aggregated 118,523. 











The statements of the Clearing House banks of this city for 
the weeks ending on the nndermentioued dates, were as subjoined 




















1871. 1871 1871. 
Jan, 21. Jan, 14 Jan. 7. 
Bpecie....... scccccvees $28,520,495) $28,900,404) $26 353,101 
Legal Tenders.......... 49,774,551 50 575,911 49,031,410 
Deposits...,.......+0++ +} 211,600,030} 218,403,774} 202,088,825 
Circulation............. 31,988,274; 32,049,804) 32,114,718 
BMBB cnvscs soccveses 211,690,030} 269,211,022] 265,578,027 








The following table gives the quotations for United States se- 
surities andthe principal railway and miscellaneous shares at the 
First Regular Board to-day :— 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. 


WHITE, MORRIS, & CO., 29 Wall St. 
BARTON & ALLEN, 40 Broad Si. 
MARX & CO., 18 Wali 351. 
JOHN BLOODGOOD & Go., 22 Wiliam Si. 
ASHLEY, WETHERBEE & WATSON. 02 Exchange place. 
SMITH, GOULD, MARTIN & OO., 11 Broud Street. 


Topics from the Guglish Press. 


English Foreign Policy, the necessity for military prepara- 
tions, the fate of the Ministry, and kindred subjects are de- 
bated with unabated vigor by the papers. 

The Pall Mall Garette says that Contioental Governments 
as good as teil us that they do not went our advice; they 
sneer at our moral lectures; and they aitiibute our unwilling- 
ness to have recourse to the flesh’y arm to an ignoble jreter- 
ence for purse over principle. When it happens to suit their 
purpose, they pretend to be influenced by our opinion—as 
in the case of the Luxemburg Treaty, when neituer France 
aor Prussia wanted to go to war at that moment, and neither 
chose to seem a‘raid of the other. But what regard was 
paid to our preachirgs Jast July, when both Governments 
were anxious for war? We are afraid that the part played 
by purely moral influence in international politics is limited 
to providing those who want to take a particular step with 
an opportunity of taking it gracefully. Again, it is often said 
that our position in Europe is not as low as it pleases our 
foreign critics to assert; since, whenever the county is really 
in favor of war, all previous shoricomings are mace good at 
however great a sacrifice. In a sense this is true. We do 
not believe that the consideration of our military weakness 
would hinder ua from going to war next week, supposing 
popular feeling ran decidedly in that virection. But itis not 
rue in the sense in which the argument is used, inasmuch as 
foreiga nations do not credit England with tbis readiness to 
fight, even at a disadvantage, if once the mood takes her. 


The Manchester Heaminer does not pronounce any judg” 
ment On the determination of the German leaders and people 
from the point of view of right and justice. It ie clear thata 
peace concluded on the basis of the cession of Aijsace and 
Lorraine will be a peace only in name. It will merely usher 
in an armed truce, which is certain to be broken as soon as 
France feels strong enough to.renew the conflict. In the 
meantime the condition of Europe will remain oue of un- 
certainty, suspicion, and alarm. 


The Saturday Heview rays: 


It is a great disadvantage to a Government when the diffi- 
culties which it may have to encounter are entirely different 
in character from the duties which it was originally chosen to 
pertorm. * * * Mr, Gladstone bas done all that he promised 
to do; and his supporters, though tkey acknowledge his ser- 
vices, are therefore only retrospectively and coldly grateful. 
If there were any great political abuse to be reformed, Mr. 
Gladstone would again be better able than any other Miniater 
to carry through Parliament any measure, however compli- 
cated, which might be necessary for the redress of the evil; 
but he bas habitually regarded the army only as a scurce of 
expense, and perhaps he has scarcely yet reconciled himself 
to the disappointment of his hopes of universal and perpetual 
peace. The country = feels that the most accomplish- 
ed of financiers and of Parliamentary debaters is but imper- 
tectly qualified to meet the necessities which are forced upon 
aniversal attention by the Continental war; and if Mr. Glad- 
stone ceased to be popular with the constituencies, be would 
immediately lose his hold on the House of Commons. 

The Daily Telegraph remarks with reference to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s constituents, who were said to ask him to resign: 


On seeing the statement, we at once cent down to Greenwich 
in order to aecertuin the facts of the case; and we find that, 
while the movement is unknown to the Liberal party, it is 
emphatically disclaimed by the leading Conservatives of the 
place. The address, we believe, originated with an obscure 
clique of Conservatives who hope to derive some advantage 
jrom the distress in the town, and from the discontent which 
j8 the assumed consequence of that distress. 


The Heho also says : 


We bope that Mr. Gladstone will not reply to the hypo- 
critical “ petition,” which is said to be in course of signature 
among his constituents of Greenwieh, calling upon the Pre- 
mier to resign his seat. * * * If Mr. Gladstone does receive 
and acknowledge this impertinent address, he might well re- 
ply, as the Duke of Wellington did upon a somewhat similar 
occasion, “ I have received your address, and the tin case (or 
envelope) in which it was enclosed.” 


The Court Journal continues scolding: 

The principles of peace-at-any-price, the reduction of arma- 
ments, and the sordid pursuit and achievement of wealth 
were viewed in a different light by the foreigner, and England 
has at last grown angry at the insults that are levelled against 
her, and, worse still, the impudent threats that are indulged 
in. The fruits of our Government’s policy are painfully felt, 
and though we would all be courageous for them—if courage 
is against their natures and principles—we find we dare not. 
Tbe armament of the country has been destroyed more com- 
pletely by Mr. Gladstone and some of his followers than it 
could have been by a series of defeats. * * * Conscious now 
of their error, the Government feverishly, though feebly, en- 
deavor to amend the errors of the past, and to place usin a 
position to meet the danger to our honor and our existence 
which they have enjeopardised. Weare not willing to ac- 
cept this apologetic movement, and stay the censure that is 
so rightly their due; neither can we fancy that there is safely 
in men who are gaining experience by the reeult of their 
errors, and that intellects so obtuse as to make such &@ great 
mistake can be trusted for the future. 


The Zimes does not share the apprehensions of some of its 
contemporaries as to the defence of the country, and depre- 
cates avy legislation inspired by the vague talk of Conti- 
pental soldiers. But there are certain points well estab- 
lished, and the chief of these is that with military institu- 
tions which in theory are excellent, with a you'h strong, 
manly, and energetic, perhaps beyond any other 1. Europe, 
and furnishing a volunteer force of 170000 meu, there ic. 
through the absence of organization and military practice, « 
want of completeness in the defensive establishments of the 
country which is felt by both Englishm+n and foreigners. 
++ Mr. Cardwell is inclined to deny the existence of these de- 
ficiencies, and we do not dispute his facie. * * * The cred t 
given at the end of the Jate session has been expended, an: 
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upon to continue the present effort. It cannot be pretended | beginning of 1870 our organization of credit was beginning 
that this is in coonsbenas with the policy of retrenchment | to have recovered its full tone ; and probably, by the begin- 
which found favor a year ago; but while we regret this new| ning of 1871, if adverse events had not intervened, would 
expenditure, and trust it will be kept within due bounds, we| have recovered it, The second cause which kept back our 
recognise that for the present it would be unpatriotic to op- trade was dear corn, caused by bad harvests; but this, too, 


pose it.” 


From the Morning Advertiser : 


has passed away. Since 1868 corn may be fairly considered 
to have been cheap. If no external catastrophe had occurred, 
and if England had been left alone, English trade would have 


Never were the organization and armaments of England | heen yer d, and the surplus capital which keeps down 
jin so rotten a state, and he (Mr. Cardwel!) talks like an ancient | the rate De cea in the Euglish i market, would have 
Roman, and flourishes about the “ footprints of a foreign in-| peen—or at least much of it—absorbed by this time. 


vader.’’? We shall next have Mr. Childers giving us a stave 
of Dibdin, or a verse of “ Rule Britannia,” instead of gun- 


We give acouple more extracts on British and American 


boats, to defend onr shores, It is all very fine for Mr. Card-| relations. The Anglo-American Times says: 


well to tell us that if a foreign danger came the “ voice of 
y would be hushed,” which we believe, and that ‘‘ we 
should be united as a single map.” 


With the decline of Senator Sumner’s influence at Wash- 


These are words, we | mgton has fallen through a scheme we have always depre- 


have heard them lately in echoes from France—“ Not a foot cated as politically dishonest, and as attempting to mix two 


ot our soil, nor an inch of our fortresses.” But the French 


things which will no more amalgamate than oil with water, 


; .|and tends to defeat the very object designed. Mr. Sumner 
a — + soggy bag aes nee Tae Be See when he made his famous Alabama speech, had the annexa- 


in vain ! 


The Standard says that as to the field guns and the emall 
arms, Mr. Cardwell was wise in not entering too candidly in- 
to the nature of his arrangements. * * * How is it that we 
have not arrived at our system of reserves, although six 
months haye elapsed since Mr. Cardwell received his warn- 
ing? What measure of national defence is of so urgent a 
nature as this, and what evidence is there that Mr. Cardwell 
has the faintest notion of providing it ; or, in short, tha! he 
is capable of fulfilling, in any way which is not a burlesque 
on the office, the presently important and most responsible 
functions of Engiand’s War Minister? 

The Daily News “cannot even look forward to the new 
year as certain to put an end to this gigantic strife, and settle 
which of the two nations at war is to become the leader of 
the intellectual and material forces of Europe. 1870 has been 
It leaves us disquieted with the 
alarms of war; each nation hangering for further armaments. 
The evil caused by the present contest in France is not limit- 
ed to the nations engaged there. Europe has been thorough- 

en to her foundations. 
to say how many wars may mark the course of her restora- 


a year of retrogression. 


ly unsettled and sha 


tion to a settled peace.” 


The Globe, in reviewing the events of 1870, says: 


It is imporsible to say that England is secure, for dangers 


It is impossible 


tion of Canada in his mind’s eye, which he thought he could 
forward by making out an impossible bill of damages against 
England, suggesting the annexation of the Colony after the 
inability to make any other settlement had been proved. 
Those tactics would not answer, for the simple reason that 
Canada is not England’s to give, but belongs to its own in- 
habitants, acting through their Government......We know two 
families who lost a large portion of their income through 
Senator Sumner’s speech, and they could doubtless be count- 
ed by hundreds who similarly suffered, while it is not un- 
likely that the United States Securities would but for it have 
risen to the point which would have enabled Secretary Bout- 
well to fund at a lower interest. 

Lloyd's Weekly thinks that the country will be relieved by 
Mr. Harcourt’s confidence in a speedy settlement, both of 
the Alabama and the Fisheries difficulty....Mr. Harcourt— 
whose political sympathies and social aspirations have no 
Democratic leanings, 80 far as we remember—belongs to the 
class of thinkers and writers who serve their country best by 
being silent, wiile John Bull is spesking with Jonathan. 
Now that Mr. Bright has left the Ministry, there is not a mem- 
ber of it to whom the Americans would unreservedly warm, 
as appointed spokesman and arbitrator, on the Alabama 
claims or the Canadian Fisheries ; and on this, as on other 
grounds, the loss of the great tribute to the public is deplor- 
able. But, with Mr. Harcourt, we have hope of a speedy 
settlement. 


beset her on every side, and her course must be steered with 
consummate skill and prudence if she is to pass scatheless 
through the rocks and shoals around and ahead. The state 
ot affairs in our own dependencies abroad bas given rise to 
many misgivinge. The rebellion in New Zealand and the 
attempted raid of Fenians on Canada excited just apprehen- 
sions, The improved aspect of affairs in New Zealand, how- 
ever, isa cause for sincere satisfaction, and the signal dis- 
comfiture of the rebels in British America has not only prov- 
eda conclusive victory, but been followed by many and 

at proofs of loyalty and good feeling on the part of the 
Bominion. It is much to be regretted that the Alabama dis- 
pute hes not been adjusted with America, and the President's 
propofal to deal with the claims made by individual subjects 
of the United States, en masse, is not reassuring. Nor is the 
manner in which acertain section of the American people 
regard the legal consequences of the termioation of the Re- 
ciprocity Treaty satisfactory, but we are not without grounds 
for a reasonable hope that the anti-British party in the States 
will finally fail in their attempt to make the alleged differ- 


The death of Prim, and Spanish affairs generally, are 
largely commented upon. Says the Pall Mall Gazette: 


The fact of his assassination suggests one great difficulty 
which the new Sovereign will have to meet. 
will be confronted with a party which has an idea and is 
willing to make sacrifices and rtn risks for it. Assassination 
is not the weapon of any one set of political fanatics; it is 
the weapon of political fanaticism as such. * 
who were cool enough to see that so long as General Prim 
remained at the helm it mattered little who was nominally in 
command, showed a capacity, unusual under the circum- 
stances, of accurately estimating the situation. 
King wil! have to confront the Republican party without the 
man who has hitherto shown himself their master, and it is 
very doubtful whether the aid of Admiral Topete which we 
have no doubt will be loyally rendered him will be as valu- 
able for this purpoee. 


ences with Great Britain the stalking-borse of an agitation 
which has purely intrantaional, if not party purposes in 


view. 


The Army and Navy Gazette says: 


Our Ministers may be acting inevery way as we could 
desire, but we, like the rest of the world, are kept in the 
dark. There is astrong and growing teeling on this side of 
the Channel tbat there has been more tban enough of human 
butchery committed by the invaders and invaded, and that 
an early termination of it should besrrived at. Tne declara- 
tion of the Prussian Monarch at the commencement of the 
war is not forgotten. The Emperor is his prisoner, and the 
The French people, against 
whom no animosity was declared, are now desirous of an 
honorable peace, and we ask ourselves why is this not grant- 
ed? The Germans, doubtless, are ready with a plausible re- 
ply, but are they dispaesionate judges? We think vot, At 
Tire, while they are in their present mood, it is no fit 
lime to dispatch from our shores to a distant station a flying 


Army has been conquered, 


or apy other squadron, 


The Jrish Times observes: 


The Government appear to be at length alive to the very 
serious position in which the present attenuated concilion of 
the British Army places England as a European Power. As 
things now stand, while Prussia, Austria, France, or Russia 
can each place in the field little, if at all, lees than a million 
of trained soldiers, the Army of England could not take the 
field witb an available force of 50,000 men. 
Navy of France is mapped by 72,000 sailors, that of Eogland 
is provided with only 18,000. 1t is absurd, thi refore, to su 

that with such a state of things England can maintain 


her position as a first or even a second-rate Power. 


While the war 


On the 
principle of better late than never, it is eatisfactoay to learn 


Lloyd's Weekly says of Prim: 

Whatever he may have been in the earlier effervescence of 
life, landing at Barcelona, after the departure of the Queen, 
be had learnt his country and countrymen by heart, and 
knew that a Platonic, or even a French, Republic was impos- 
sible in Spain. From this time his actions were, in the main, 
wise and moderate. He bad to contend singly with manifold 
turbulent parties; but be employed the unlimited force at bis 
command solely against open violence and insurrection. He 
could have crowned himself, like Napoleon at St. Denis; he 
preferred to be King-maker. And now that the King is found 
at last, the King-maker dies! Who shall say what may now 
befall the young Prince of Savoy? The assassins, who have 
had their will of the Protector, will scarcely respect the 
brand-new sceptre in aj young man’s hand. Doubtless, if 
there is heart or honor in the Spanish nation, the very help- 
lessness of their new ruler will beget defenders and sympa- 
thizers ; but the clique to whose vile weapons Prim has fallen 
victim, is awake and abroad ; blending sedition with Repub- 
lican rant and ‘‘ fustiap.” 


The Manchester Hxaminer thinks : 


That Prim possessed some of the qualities of true states- 
manship is shown by the ready way in which he bore down 
the many obstacles that stood in the way of his schemes ; but 
he appears to have miscalculated at last. Whether or not he 
knew the denger he was incurring, others were aware of it. 
seeese Assassination is a sorry instrument to effect the regen- 
eration of a nation; it is one, moreover, which is almost cer- 
tain to fail; but we can bardly wonder that the partial tran- 
quillity of the past twelve months is already disappearing 


P-| and a fresh crop of troubles following in its train. 


The Daily News thinks that— 
There are few who will not regret that a man who labored 


that the Government are, to some extent at all events, awak-| well and earnestly in the service of his country sbould have 
ening to the very serious state of things at present existing. | been cut off before reaping the honor and gratitude which 


The Dublin Hvening Mail says: 
The late witty and kindly Archbishop Whately used to say 


would have accompanied his voluntary abdication. As it is, 
Spain owes much to General Prim. If he aimed at power for 
his own sake—which is not au uncommon failing in public 


that it was @ poor character (hat required to be detended : be | men—he devoted that power, when he had secured it, to the 


pever defended bis own. 


tempt of the Prussians. 


This is not the ruling maxim just i 
weve with our English friends. They are very len hye ia * good of his country. General Prim has done a work during 


eat in tbe defence of the national character against the con- 


the past year or two which few men would have attempted, 
and he dies even as it appeare to have reached its natural 


Those uncouth soldiere—Vandals, | .}; i i in whi 
indeed, some of our London contemporaries call them—have Note A a ipa pcan iat 


taken to insulting England, fring upon ber gunboate, sink- 
ing merchant sbips, clapping military commissioners into 
black-boles, threatening war correspondents cf English jour- 


one can as yet decipher. 


The Daily Telegraph observes that— 
Moderate and conscientious Repub!icans will have to suffer, 


. nals with the gallows, and laughing at roving philanthropists | probably through no fault of their own, for the revolting veed 
with the Geneva cross on their arms and lint in their|of the Calle de Alcala; just as in America, six years since, a 


pockets. 


“ sorrow’s crown of sorrow” was added to the miseries of the 


The Economist reviews the economic aspect of the year Southerners by the imputation that their Leeroy | nang 


1870: 


were cognizant of the hideous tragedy at Ford’s Theatre.... 
The assassination cf Prim must necessarily complicate, in a 


It considers that the year 1870 is economically the most | very marked degree, the difficulties which King Amadeus has 


disappointing for many years, At its beginning, it was plain | to encounter. 


e is bound to become as thorough and en- 


that the period of difficulty under which for four years Eng- | tire a Spaniard as Leopold of Saxe-Coburg became a Belgian ; 
ish trade bad labored Lad nearly, if not completely, passed | but to whom is be to look for counsel and for assistance? 


away. Two causes bad impeded our trade. 


The effect of | The chiet hopes of the young man must lie, first in his being 


the panic of 1866 had been to shake our credit system more | made aware of the fact that Madrid is not Spain, and next, in 
than apy panic since 1847. Its effect was worse at first, and | bis throwing himeelf confidently and unreservedly upon the 
it lasted longer, than tbat of the panic of 1857; but by the! Spanish people. , 











‘News Gossip. 


_ Lord Henry Bentinck, the heir to the dukedom of Portland, 
is dead. The next in succession now is Colonel Bentinck, 
whose name was at one time prominently before the public in 
connection with the famous scandal of the 4th Dragoon 
Guards. 

A new mansion, erected for his Highness the Maharajah 
Dhuleep Singh at Elvedon, near Thetford, Norfolk, has been 
now 60 far completed that his Highness has been enabled to 
take up his residence in the southern portion of it. It isio 
the Indian style of architecture, and the decorations of the 
interior, the ceilings, &c., are very elaborate and costly. The 
entrance, also Oriental in its character, is magnificent. 

It is understood (says the Bombay Gazette) that the equip- 
ment of all fortifications, inland and seaboard, in India, has 
occoupied the attention of the home authorities, and that de- 
tailed instructions kave been sent out by the Secretary of 
Sta‘e, with orders to have them promptly acted upon, in 
view to thorough efficiency against any possible necessity for 
being cal.ed into requisition. 

Miss F:. Garrett, M.D., member of the London School Board, 
will shortly be married to Mr. James G. 8. Anderson, of Lon- 
don and Morpeth. This gentleman took an active part in 
Mise Garrett’s election. She is but twenty-four or twenty-five 
years old, is about the middle height, has a graceful figure, 
“*a soft, low voice,” a tasteful dress, and, altogether, is a neat, 
trim and prepossessing young doctor, who brings sunshine 
into the sick room. 

The result of the shipbuilding on the Clyde was (says the 
Korth British Mail) most satisfactory last year, almost coming 
up to that of 1869, which was the greatest for amount of ton- 
nage of any previous year. There were 234 vessels of 189 900 
tons launched. O§ these, 121 vessels of 133,000 tons were 
screw steamers, which is the largest number of this class 
ever launched in one year. The prospectsof this trade tor 
the present year are even more encouraging than they were 
at the end of 1860. 


The London Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
allegations of ill treatment of the treason felony prisoners have 
published their report. They find that the prisoners have 
suffered no exceptional hardships, but rather the reverse. 
Their cella, diet,and labor were of a better kind than or- 
divary, and they were never placed among the other con- 
victs except as a punishment. 

La Paiz, a Belgian Ultramontane paper, announces as 
— the arrival of the Pope in Belgium, and mentions 

alines, Louvain, and Liege as likely places of residence. 

. Senora Tom Thumb and his wife arrlved at Madras on the 
rd ult. 


A son of the late Abraham Lincoln is being educated in a 
private school at Tulse Hill, near London. Mrs. Lincoln has 
taken up her residence in England. 


A correspondent at Le Mans gives an interesting account 
of the career of General Chanzy. The general is about forty- 
seven years of age, and was born iu the department of 
Ardennes. At sixteen years of age he ran away from home 
and enlisted as a cabin-boy on board a man-of-war. After a 
year of this hard life he was discovered, and was sent to St. 
Cyr, out of which he came with the highest honors, and was 
appointed as sub-lieutenant to a regiment of Zouaves. From 
that time to the breaking out of the [tal an war, in 1859, he 
remained in Algeria, which he left with the grade of chief de 
bataillon of the 23rd Regiment of the line. For his brilliant 
conduct during the whole campaign, and especially at Solf- 
erino (where he was noted in the order of the day), he was 
promoted to the li t-colonelcy of the 74th. 

The reduction of Paris by famine, remarks a German paper, 
would be no new phenomenon in history. De Thou says of 
1590, when Henry IV. lay before Paris, ‘the consternation of 
this city had indeed become extreme. The want of provisions 
had so weakened’ not only the inhabitants, but also the troops 
which had come to their help, that they were no longer in a 
position to defend themselves. People in Paris forgot what 
meat was, and the army could only subsist on leaves or roots 
which they dug up between the stones, Saucepans stood in 
the public squares and at the corners of streets, in which the 
only kind ot nourishment, oatmeal gruel, was prepared. The 
most terrible diseases broke out. In three montbs more than 
12,000 persons died. The streets resounded with the ra'tle of 
the dying and the groans of the wounded. Bread no longer 
existed, All the dogs were captured and eaten, especially by 
the Germans, who were commonly kept as doorkeepers, a 
people naturally savage (gens naturellement feroces). Parents 
devoured their children, and ultimately, on the advice of the 
Spanish Ambassador, bread was made out of the ground 
bones and skulls of the dead, but this had soon to be 
abandoned, as the people who had eaten of it died miserably.’’ 


The French quarter in London is now more French than 
ever, and when the war is over the quarter will still be far 
more French than it was before the war broke out. Hundreds 
of families and thousands of individuals being driven to Eog- 
tand a large proportion of them have taken up their abode in 
the neighborhood of Leicester square and Soho. Some have 
opened shops, others have obtained situations as cooks, waiters, 
governesses, attendants in shops, domestic servants, &c., and 
very few of theseare likely to go back. This influx of French 
people has added to the business of the existing cafes, 
restaurants, &ec., and the Jlanchisseuses de fin are busier than 
ever. No doubt there isa great deal of distress among the 
French refugees, but much more effort has been made for 
them than has been indicated in the newspapers, and the 
cundition of these refugees as a whule is certainly not so 
bad as is the perennial poverty of such places as Bethnal 
Green, Whitechapel, &-. 

The moving bog near Castlerea, Ireland, continues to excite 
apprehension. The movement of bog lands is not uncommon 
in Ireland, and in the bog of Allan, near Dublin, frequent bog- 
slips have taken place. A vociferous and humorous vendor 
of the bog turf used for fuel, was wont to recommend his 
goods in the streets of Dublin some years go by proclaiming, 
in hyperbolical language, that his turf had, out ot pure love 
for the Dublin folks, moved half way to the city, until the 
rascally police arrested their further progress. Castlerea is 
threatened with a similar honor, and there is fear that the 
town may be destroyed if the efforts to arrest the march of 
the bog are notsuccessful, Numbers of laborers are employ- 
ed to prevent such a catastrophe. A large bridge near the 
town is endangered by the moving mass, and gangs of men 
are busy at work trying to keep the arches clear of the sliding 
landscape. A goodly area of fine upland has been covered, 
and some houses and farms, with the crop of the late harvest 
literally destroyed. The mass of peat and mud has spread 
over & course of some miles, covering, it is computed, between 








2,000 and 3,000 acres. ; 
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The repeated charges made by the Germans against French 
officers of violating their parole gave a special interest to an 
official proclamation of the French Government, which was 
recently published in England. It offered a premium of 750 
francs to every French officer who had entered into no en- 
gagement—that is, who had not pledged his word—with the 
Germans, on joining the French army. This proclamation 
was republished in Germany, but with the omission of the 
important qualifying clause. It therefore reads as though a 
bribe hed been held out toevery French officer to induce 
him to break his word, and the German newspapers are not 
unnaturally full of comments upon “French notions of 
honor.” 

An Indian telegram announces the death on New Year’s 
Day of Sir Henry Durand from a fall from an elephant. It is 
more than forty years since the deceased buronet—whose title 
ouly dates from 1867—entered the army as second lieutenant 
in the Bengal Engineers,and he saw much active service. 
Readers whose memory will carry them back to the Afghan- 
istan campaign will recollect the storming of the frontier 
fortress of Ghuznce. This was on the 22nd of July, 1839. 
The troops were prepared for “ the tedious process of breach- 
ing,” but instead of this “ it was reeolved to blow in the Caboo! 
Gate, the weakest point, with gunpowder.” The operation 
was attended with complete success, and it was Sir Hen 
Durand who headed the explosion party and fired the train. 
The British casualties in killed and wounded numbered 
200, while of the garrison 500 were killed and a large num- 
ber made prisoners. Sir Henry also bore his part in putting 
down the Indian mutiny, being present at the capture of 
Gwalior. He also served in the Punjab compaign. He re- 
ceived several military decorations, and in 1867 waa invested 
with the order of the Star of India. He was 5th ordiaary 
member of the Councl! of the Viceroy otf India. 





Facts and HFauctes. 


In Boston a poor man, who less than a year ago had only 
one suit of clothes, went into the newspaper business, and 
now has eight suite. Seven of them are for libel. 

The Alta California states that a lady has written, inviting 
the Empress Engenie to lecture in the United States, 


Some of the questions proposed for discussion at a meeting 
of a Western debating club were these: “Is it necessary that 
females shud reseave athurry litterary education?” “Ort 
temails to take part in polytix?” 

It is not generally known that one of the largest coal com- 
panies serving London’s fiery wants consists of two persons, 
one a peer of enormous wealth, the other a person who owns 
only one share. That share the nobleman has fora long time 
endeavoured to persuade his partner to sel]. But though his 
lordship has succeeded in buying up all the rest he cannot 
induce tbe fortunate possessor of this fractional interest in a 
very profitable concern to part with it. 


A charade for the times, by the Lord Bishop of Jamaica— 


In this sad state of earthly things, 
Perplex’d by change, by war accursi, 

Chiefs, princes, emperors, and kings 
May suddenly become my /irst. 


Like bim who erst half Europe swayed 
Within my second’s gloom interr’d, 
Mourn’d o’er the rack ambition made, 
And in deep penance kept my third 


Oh! for some master spirit here 
The Time’s dread madness to control, 
And earn through many a halcyon year 
The epithet that speaks my whole. 
[Answer next week,] 
Two Jéws in Vienna recently passed an Austrian officer 
who strutted up and down the street in his gold embroidered 
uniform as majestically as a peacock. ‘“ Why,” said Isaacs to 
Levy, “ that officer looks as proud as if he had lost the battle 
of Sadowa all alone.” 


Cuttings from “ Fun.”.—When was Aurora like Great Bri- 
tain? When she was so delighted at getting rid of her Tithe- 
onus.——Those who would pregerve their health should ride 
little and walk often—it’s 80 easy to catch cold in a numb- 
nibus.——Parish—the thought! as the indignant laboring 
man, out of employment, exclaimed when offered “The 
House.”———A Shaksperian clown and two musicianers of the 
singist class were once On a time at an hostelerie ; and they 
bethought them they would drink, but to cheer the cup they 
were about to crush they said they would e’en toss up, or to 
be strict in terms, go the eccentric man out! “ Head, fora 
ducat, head!” cried the clown. Which it did. The tenor 
tussed with a fiver, having no smaller change—such is the 
changeless luck of tenors, the even tenor of their way. He 
was head too. ‘ Bass,” ssid the clown, looking the stout and 
deep-toned vocalist in the face, “ Bass is the slave that pays.” 
Oh Shakspeare, Shakspeare, what outrages are committed in 
thy name !——H.M.S. “ Bulidog.’”—Admiral Bull: ‘* Now, 
my lads, there are signs of dirty weather, and the storm may 
break at any minute. How’s the ehip?” First Tar: “ Not 
quite so trim as she might be, yer honor, but she always has 
answered ber helm, and she’ll give a good account of herself 
again, if called on.” 

These advertisements appeared in a London paper:—“A 
clergyman, aged twenty-eight, with a nice living, good resi- 
dence, and well connected, wishes to marry, and would like 
to correspond witha young lady under thirty years of age, 
and having some private property of her own.” ——“ A clergy- 
man, tall, dark, handsome, aged about thirty, whose present 
income is about £140 would like to correspond with a lovea- 
ble lady, from twenty to thirty-five years of age, with some 
means in her own right. He would like tu exchange cartes 
with 747 or 491.”-——“ A clergyman of the Established Church, 
aged twenty six, tall and good looking, but with only £100 
per annum, wishes to marry, and would like to correspond 
wita a young lady of good family, pleasing appearance, and 
some good meaus.”—These three clergymen, it will be no- 
ticed, are all under thirty years of age; two of them claim to 
be tall and handsome, while the third has a nice living and is 
well connected. 

Pictorial Playing Cards are a recent English novelty. The 
designs show great fertility of invention, combined with a 
keen eye for the grotesque, and altogether coustitute a really 
artistic performance of decided merit. The court cards of 
the several suites illustrate as many popular legends, while 
the rank and file are devoted to comicalities suggested by 
contemporary social life and manners, from a fling at Aunt 
Sally and a croquet party, with several sets of flirtations, to 


TY | complaining of the want of birds in his garden. 


a wedding group before the altar. One advantage they 
possess Over ordinary cards is that they will amase people 
who “don’t play” as well as serve the usual purposes for 
those who do. y 

A perplexed German tailor, who bad made a garment for 
@ youth aud found himself unable to dispose of the surplus 
fulness which appeared when trying it on, declared voci- 
ferously that “ de coat is goot. 5 no fault of de coat. De 
poy is too slim.” 

A gentleman praising the charms of a very plain woman 
before a sarcastic flirt, the latter whispered him, “ And wh 
don’t you lay claim tosuch an accomplished beauty ?”— 
“ What right have I to her?” said the gentleman. “ Every 
right, by the law of nations, as the first discoverer. 

An eastern editor writes thus about a display of the Aurora 
Borealis: “Last evening, assoon as Tithoous had retired 
for the night, and was enjoying his first snooze, his spouse, 
the rosy-fingered Aurora, daughter of the morning, snatched 
the saffron-covered coverlet from his bed, and wrapping it 
about her, danced a jig in the northern sky.” 


A journal of the French fashions says that if the Republic 
is established after the war, there will be a return Lo the old 
classic models. 

A Frenchmen who had purchased a country seat was 
“Set some 
traps,” said an old officer, “and they’ll come. I was once in 
Africa, and there was not supposed to be a woman within two 
hundred miles. I hung a pair of earrings and a bracelet on 
a tree one night, and the next morning [ found two women 
under the branches,” 

Ona recent Sunday 30,000 skaters in Regent’s Park, London, 
contributed 6d. to the Humane Society’s box, and on Monday 
the contributions amounted to 94d. 

Mr. Wilberfore, referring to Lord North’s son, Frederick 
(afterwards Lord Guilford), said he was one of the sweetest- 
tempered men he had ever known. Such indeed he was, 
and I will just add that one day he greatly amused me, when 
we were talking of Parliamentary speaking, by saying, ‘‘I 
once attempted to speak in Parliament, and it was not un- 
natural when I rose that my family name should at once fix 
every eye upon me, I brought out two or three sentences, 
when a mist seemed to rise before my eyes; I then lost my 
recollection, and could see nothing but the Speaker’s wig, 
which swelled, and swelled, and swelled, till it covered the 
whole House. Ithen sank back on my seat, and never at- 
tempted another speech, but quickly accepted the Chiltern 
Hundreds, assured that Parliament was not my vocation.” 

A Daily News telegram from St Petersburg says that Prince 
Orloff has been recalled, and that Baron Brunnow is reinstat- 
ed, and will continue as Russia Ambassador in London, 


What a sister says—Brothers are bothers,——“ Friends at 
a pinch "—Souff boxes, and tight lacing.——Maxim for Mann- 
land—* The proper study of mankind is man.” xperience 
teaches—A bachelor friend compares a shirt button to life, 
because it so often hangs by a thread.——Physiognomical— 
Lavater could always tell whether a man was a miser, by the 
way in which he pureed up his moutb,—_—Proverbial bosh— 
It is said that “the weakest goes to the wall.” He is much 
more likely to be pushed into the gutter.——Naval Intelligence 
—Landlubbers may be informed that the nautical experiment 
of boxing the compass is usually attempted upon the spar 
deck,——A._ pardonabls remark—The wife of an opera dancer 
presented him with twins. Everybody, of course, said that he 
wasa Pa dedeuz.—An omission vt the poet’s—Cowper 
speaks of “the bubbling and loud-hissing urn.” The same 
little machine, when it won’t either bubble or hiss, may be 
described as tacit-urn.—The census (arithmetical progres 
sion)—* What do you intend to be ‘this’ time, Maria? it 
time, you were thirty-‘one, and thirty the time before!” 
“Tell the truth, dear—Thirty-two. Heigho! How time 
flies! "——Ecclesiastical any roe on Tam,” said a reverend 
rector of the old school tu a R tualist curate, * a martyr to the 
gout.” “Pardon me, my dear sir,” replied the latter, 
“ happily you still survive. You should not call yourself a 
martyr, but a confessor.”——F'es tivities of the season—Mre. 
Smith (to Mr. 8., who nas just arrived home at 230 a.m.) 
“ What do you mean, sir, by coming home in such a state 
at this untimely hour?”—Mr. 8. (decidedly “ fresh’): 8-s-sh- 
shtate ! "Timely hour! Eb! (Aiter a pause, with intense 
dignity.) Forehinate for you, Ma-ram, fri-n’ took me Bri’sh 
Musheum—(hic)—an’ if we hadn’t come out fore lasht Act 
Pan’omime—’shouldn’ a’ been home for very conshi’rable—— 
—"—(hic)—Punch’s Almanac for 1871, 





Sporting. 


A t deal of interest was centred in the contest between 
Garnier and Rudolphe at the French carom game at the 
Apollo Hall on Saturday evening last, Ruijolphe giving Gar- 
nier the odds of 90 in points, for $500 a side. There was 
not a very large attendance, owing, perhaps, to the rumor 
that had spread abroad, that there was but little chance of 
the contest being brought to an issue, as the Hall had to be 
closed at midnight. There was, however, a great amount of 
enthusiasm shown by the partisans cf both players, and cer- 
tainly a finer display of talent we have never witnessed at 
this difficult game. Garnier was comparatively a dark Knight 
in a tournament, for although in his trial games with Cyrille 
Dion he had shown great powers of execution, it was doubt- 
ed whether he eould play with the judgment and nerve go re- 
quisite in a public match. And in this case public opinion 
proved correct, for although up to four hundred points he 
held his own, with the disadvantage of playing ao up-hill 
game, Rudolphe’s safer style of play told in the end, and he 
scored the last two hundred points in most beautiful style, 
winning by 90 points. His average was 54 and Gar nicr’s 33, 
which proves excellent play at a match game, while the time 
at the three ball is much quicker than at the four bali game, 
when ‘t is remembered that in the Ia.ter match each carom 
counts three. At the conclusion of the match there was some 
excitement caused by Rudolphe challenging Dion to another 
bout at the American game, but in our opinion it would be 
better for these champions to rest awhile on their Jaurele, and 
see how matters stand when Joseph Dion returns from his 
California visit. 








THE DERBY CRACKS.—NO. 1. 


King of the Forest, owned by Mr. Merry, a bay colt. by 
Scottish Chief out of Lioness, made hia first appearance on 





last Derby Day in the Stanley Siakes. Heralded by a genu- 
ine Russley reputation, he was, in spite of the omen of Mac- 
gregor’s defeat, backed at 2 to 1 “ on,” but after a sharp strug- 
Hy was beaten a head by Bicycle, nothing of any preten- 


= 


sion whatever being behind the pair. Ascot was the next 
scene of his operations, and here King of the Forest ran the 
best race of his life in the Queen’s Stand Plate, where he beat 
Perfume at 82 lb. by three-quarters of a lenzth, the half-dozen 
which finished in their rear, including Rosicrucian, just then 
in fine form, the winner of the Leger, Pate, and Digby Grand. 
At the same meeting he found, of course, no difficulty in can- 
tering away from Camembert, Pink, and Granville in the 
Eighteenth Triennial Stakes, Mr. Savile’s colt being nearest 
the winner at the finish. After these successes the colt was 


y | sent all the way to Newcastle-on-Tyne, where he was engag- 


ed in the Seaton Delavel Stakes. Here his principal oppo- 
nents were Rebecca, Sauntress, and Mile. de Mailloc, the for- 
mer of whom he succeeded in beating by a couple of lengths, 
while to the last-named, it will be well to bear in mind, he 
gave 7 lb. and a five lengths’ beating. 

After this Northern Victory, achieved on ground baked 
hard asa brick, it might have been imagined that the colt 
had earned some rest; but Mr. Merry is a terribly strict dis- 
ciplinarian, and does not permit his proteges to eat the bread 
of idleness. Accordingly, the very next week we find the 
King running at Stockbridge. In his first race here, the 
Twelfth Stockbridge Biennial, a field of seven came out to 
oppose the crack, on whom 7 to 4 was laid, odds which the: 
Danebury Champion Cricklade very nearly upset. As the 
latter was palpably backward, the neck victory of the winner 
looks at first sight a damaging one, but on this point we shall 
have something to say hereafter, 

The Mottisfont Stakes, which was run on the succeeding 
day, also produced seven runners, one of which only had the 
faintest pretentious to be considered a worthy opponent of 
the King. In Digby Grand, however, to whom he was called 
upon to give 7 lb., his strongest partisans could hardly fail to 
see a tough customer; and the fact of only 7 to 4 being laid 
on the crack, while 5 to 2 was taken about the Beckhampton 
horse, sufficiently indicated the danger apprehended from that 
quarter. The result proved their fears to be well grounded, 
the favorite being beaten, after a good race, by half a length. 
The rest of the field were nowhere, but, as we have said, their 
quality was so indifferent that the distance they were beatem 
is immaterial, Goodwood was now the venue for this inde- 
faiigable horse, the Thormanby of his year, and in the Findon 
Stakes he was found equal to the task of giving Ripponden 
5 lb. and a three-quarters of a length beating, the Beckhamp- 
ton pair, Belle of Holywell and Marquis of Steyne, being the 
only two notorieties in the rear. At the same meeting he won 
the twentieth Bentinck Memorial Stakes, the moderate Pink 
being only a neck behind him—another of those finiehes too 
close to be pleasant, of which it is needless to say his enemies 
made no small capital. 

At Stockton the distrust which was beginning to be felt as 
to the soundness of the Russley champion’s form was in- 
tensified by the result of the Lambton Pilate, in which Mdlle. 
de Mailloc was only stalled off by a head, and had actually so 
much the best of it opposite the stand that her defeat looked 
impossible. Reserving all comment for the present, we must 
next proceed to carry on our chronicle to Doncaster, where 
the tenth and last race of our hero wasrun. For the Cham- 
pagne Stakes he met his old opponent, Ripponden; this time 
at even weights. That he only just succeeded in beating Mr. 
Savile’s colt by a head is not likely to have been forgotten by 
either his friends or enemies. The performance wae not a 
brilliant one to retire on, but it closed Kin of the Forest’s 
career, not all the attractions of the Middle Park Plate being 
strong enough to induce him to quit his retirement; so that 
he quitted the scene, it may be said, suspected both on ac- 
count of what he did and what he did not do. 

King of the Forest thus started ten times last year, 
winning all but two of his a Notwithstanding 
the fine-drawn nature of certain of his victories, his defeats by 
Bicycle and Digby Gran‘, and his somewhat ominous with- 
drawal from the Middle Park Plate, the balance in his favour 
was considered so favourable that he left off at the end of the 
season as good a favourite as anything, and bids fair to keep 
up the Russley prestige in the accustomed style. That Mr. 
Merry will have a tavourite for the Derby is now almost a 
foregone conclusion. Notwithstanding bis splendid triumphs 
with Lord of the Isles, Thormanby, and Sunbeam, with which 
illustrious trio he achieved the triple crown, Mr. Merry can 
still hardly be considered a favourite of fortune. If King of 
the Forest should break the spell which overshadowed Dundee, 
Marksman, Macgregor, and Sunshine, the success will have 
teen well earned by much patience and many reverses. 








Cyess. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 1148. 
White. Black. 
1 Kt to Q B3 (cb) 1 P tks Kt (best) 
2BtoQRT 2 Anything. 
3 Kt or B mates. 








PROBLEM No, 1149, 
By Mr. F. Healey. 
BLACK, 














WHITE. 
White, playing first, to mate in 3 moves. 
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A Monwine Vistt.—Mrs, Graham—Kate, where is your mo- 
ther, this morning? Kate—She is in the kitchen making mince 
pies. Mrs. G.—Why Kate; you surprise me! Mrs. Crocker told 
me only a few days ago that she was quite sick, and not able to 
be about. Kate—Oh yes; she has been quite sick; but ths day 
after Mrs. ©. was here, ma sent for a bottle of Plantation Bitters, 
and has taken it three times a daysince. It worked likea charm, 
and ma says she is better and stronger than she has been for 
years, Ste thinks it the best medicine in the world, and wants 
me to take some; but it is so awful bitter I do not likeit. I 
have taken it several times, but it gives me such an appetite that 
I tell ma her mince pies will not last long. Mrs. G.—Good 
morning, Kate. Give my love to your mother, and tell her she 
is safe so lorg as ehe has Plantation Bitters in the house, 





Sea Moss Fanine from pure Irish Moss, for Blane Mange, 
Puddings, Custards, Creams, etc., etc. The cheapest, healthi- 
est, and most delicious food in the world. 





LADIES 
Of sedentary habits, who require a gentle purgative, will find 
Roback’s Blood Pills just the medicine they want; they are per- 
fectly safe, and can be taken at all times ; they coatain no mer- 
eury or mineral poison, but are purely vegetable. 











A NEW ALBION ENGRAVING 
GIVEN AWAY. 
Splendid Inducements to subscribe. 


Marshall’s 
“HOUSEHOLD BNGRAVING OF WASHINGTON,” 
A Work of World-wide fame, universally acknowledged 
to be the most magnificent Steel Line-Engraving 
ever executed in America: 





This Granp NationaL Work or Art cost TaN THOUSAND 
DoLLaks to engrave. It at once placed Mr. Marsbell in the front 
rank of engravers—ancient or modern—meeting, both in Europe 
and A:zerica, the most enthusiastic encomiums of artists, critics 
and men of judgment, It was even selected for exhibition at the 
French Academy of Design, an honor accorded to nore but the 
very highest works of art, But the prices put upon thie splendid 
work were too high to give it any wide popwar circulation. For 
years none but expensive ‘‘artists proofs” at $20, and ‘‘ India 
proofs’’ at $10, were offered for sale; while the regular impres- 
sions were afterwards sold at $6, and never for less, During and 
since the war, this noble picture has lain almost unnoticed, ex- 
cept by the few who seek and buy the finest works of art. It is 
the best Portrait of WasHINGTON that exists, and is the acknow- 
ledged standard “ household eugraving” of the “ Father of his 
Country.” 


Every subscriber to the ALBION, at $5 per annum, will be pre- 
sented with a copy of this splendid and world-renowned work of 
art, in »ddition to any one of the other Albion Steel Engravings. 

AGENTs are wanted to Canvass for subscriptions to the 


_ ALBION, an! the accompanying magaificent ENGRAVINGS, in all 


parts of th. country. They will be liberally compensated for 
their services, and furnished with Circnlars, Specimens, and 
Terms, by ac dressing, N. Y. Albion Office, 39 Park Row New 
York. 





a] . « ‘ 
Musical Boxes 
JUST RECEIVED, 

A SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF BEAUTiFUL MUSIC- 
BOXES, INCLUDING EVERY STYLE, AT PRICES Tv 8UIT 
THE RESOURCES OF ALL, FANCY SURPRISE 
MU:sICAL BOXES, IN VAKIOUS STYLES, AT THE 
MUSICAL BOX HEAUQUARTEKS 

Mm. J. Pailbard & €o.. No. 680 Broadway. 


A CREAT OFFER!! 


Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, ¥.W., will dispose 
otf ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, and ORGANS o 
six first-class makers, including Chickering & S8on’s, aT ExX- 
TREMELY LOW PRICES FOR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH. or will 
take trom $4 10 $20 monthly unti paid; the same to let, and 
rent money applied if purchased. 











JAMES E. KELLY, 
1134 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


No. 


In order to accommodate gent'emen owning race-horses, and 
the general public, the subscriber has been induced to open 
books on the principal stakes at Jerome Park, Saratoga, Long 
Branch, and Baltimore. Liberal odds will be laid against any 
horse entered for toese stakes. Thp + ubscriber’s books are en- 
dorsed by two of the leading me bers of the Northern turf— 
Mesers, Genet and O'Donnell. 

Lists of prices forwarded on app¥ecation. Gentlemen wishing 
to back horses must, if not personaliy known to me, remit the 
money, or give satisfactory reference from some well-known 
turfman. The odds laid from $5 to any amount. 


JAMES E. KELLY. 
TRE AMERICAN RACING RECORD 
AND 
Turf Guide, 
EDITED BY W. G. DORLING, 
Will be published on or about Jan, Ast, AIS7A. 














Its contents will be, a complete record of al! the 
Races in the 'nited States in 1870; a copious Index, with Peat 
gree of all the horses that started; the Entries for Stakes in 
1871 and 1872; Laws of Racing used by the different Jockey 
Clubs, together with much other valuable and interesting matter 
connected with the Turf. It will be published in a portable and 
compact form. 

All communications or subscriptions to be sent to W. @. Dor- 


ng care of * Bpirit of the Times,” New York. Price 8% 





RACES---RACES. 
METAIRIE COURSE, NEW ORLEANS. 
Spring Meeting 1871. 


UNDER THE RULES OF THE METAIRIE JOCKEY CLUB. 
Commencing Saturday, April S. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 8. 
Club Purse $500; one and-a half miles. 

Same Day.—Annual Metairie Stake for three-year olds ; $25 
entrance, p.p.; five or more to fill the stake ; two miles; $1,000 
added ; second horse to receive $200: third horse to save stake. 
To close Ist January, 1871. 

Same DaY.—Club Purse $1,000; three miles. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 11. 
Hurdle Race, two miles, over eight hurdlee : Club purse $750. 
Same Day.—Club purse $500; one and a quarter miles. 
Same Day.—UClub purse $1,260; two-mile beats. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12. 
Annual Metairie Stake for two-year olds, to carry three-year-old 
weights; one mile; five or more to fill the stake ; entrance 
p. p., $1.000 added; second horse to receive $200; third horse 
to save stake. To close 1st January, 1871. 
8ame Day.—Club purse $700; two miles. 
Same Day.—Club purse $800: mile heats. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 13. 
Club purse $800; two and a half miles. 
Same Day.—Club purse $700; one and a half miles. 
Same Day.—Club purse $500; one mile. 
Same Day.—Ciub purse $500; three-quarters of a mile. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 14, 


Club purse $500; Hurdle Race. one mile, four hurdles. 

SamE Day.—Club purse $800; two miles. 

Same Day.—UClub purse $700; mile heats ; for horses that have 
not won during the Meeting. 

Same Day.—vlub purse $500; one mile; for beaten horses. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 15. 
Club purse $2,500; four mile heats. 








N. B.—In all Club purses, entrance fee, ten per cent. will go 
to second horse. 
Horses date age from 1st of May. 


DUNCAN F. KENNER, 
President of the Metairie Association. 


MONMOUTH PARK, 
LONG BRANCH. 


The following Sweepstakes for the July and August meetings 
are now open, to name and close February 1, 1871: 
Sweepstakes for the July Meeting. 1871, 

Commencing Tuesday, July 4, and continues five days. 

No. 1—The Jersey Derby Stakes, value $1,000, added to a 
sweepstakes of $50 each, ip. p., for three-year-old colts and fil- 
lies; the second to receive $200 and the third $100 out of the 
stakes ; one and a half miles, 

No. 2.—The Hopeful Stakes. value $500, added to a sweep- 
stakes of $50 each, p. p., for two-year-old colts and fillies ; the 
—s to receive $100 and the third $50 out ot the stakes ; halt 
a mile. 

No, 3.—The Monmouth Cup, value $1,500, added to a sweep- 
stakes of $50 each, p. p., the second to receive $300 and the third 
$150 out of the stakes; two miles and a half 

No. 4.—The Monmouth Oaks Stakes, value $1,000, added to a 
sweepstakes of 650 each, p. p., for three-year-old fillies; the se- 
cond to receive $200, and the third $100 out of the stakes; one 
mile and a balf. 

No. 5.—The Long Branch Stakes, value of $1,000 added to a 
sweepstakes of $50 cach, p. Py for all ages, to carry 100 lbs; 
mares and geldings allowed 3 lbs; the second to receive $200, 
and the third $100 out of the stakes ; two miles. 

No. 6.—The July Stakes, value $500, added to a sweepstakes of 
$50 each, 2; p., for two year-old colts and fillies; the winner of 
the Hopeful Stake~ to carry 5 lbs extra; the second to receive 
$100 and the third $50 ort of the stakes ; three-quarters of a mile. 

No. 7.—Monmouth Sequel Stakes, value of $1,000, added to a 
sweepstakes of each, p. p., for colts and fillies three years 
old ; the winner of the Jersey Derby Stakes to carry 5 lbs extra; 
the second to receive $200 and the third $100 out of the stakes ; 
two miles. 

The August meeting will commence Tugspay, Ang 1., and 
continue five days. 
SWEEPSTAKES FOR THE AUGUST MEETING, 871. 


No. 1.—The Continental Hotel Stakes, value $1,000, added to 
a Sweepstakes of $50 each,p. p., for three-year-old colts and 
fillies : the second to receive $200, and the third $100 out of the 
stakes; mile heats. 

No. 2—The Thespian Stakes ; value $500, added to a Sweep- 
ttekes of $50 beg » for two-year-old colts and fillies; the 
second to receive $100, and the third $50 out of the stakes ; three- 
quarters of a mile. 

No, 8.—The Maosion House Stakes ; value 1,000, added to « 
Sweepstakes of $50 each, p.p., for four-year-old colts and fillies ; 
the second to receive $200, and the third $100 out of the stakes ; 
two-mile heats. 

No. 4.—The West End Hotel Stakes,a renewal of the Monmouth 
Oaks Stakes ; value $1,000, added to a Sweepstakes ot $50 each, 
p-p., for three-year old fillies; the winner of the Monmouth Oaks 
Stakes to carry 5 lbs, extra; the second to receive $200, and tne 
third $100 out ot the stakes; two miles. 

No. 5.—The Tammany Cup, value $1,500, added to a Sweep- 
stakes of $50 each, p.p, the second to receive $300, and the third 
$150 out of the Stakes; three miles, 

No 6.—The August Stakes, value $500, added to a Sweepstakes 
of $50 each, p.p. ; for colts und tillies two-year-old; the winner 
of the Thespian to carry 5 lbs. extra; the second to receive $200, 
and the third $100 out of the Stakes; one mile. 

No. 7.—The Robins Stake, value $1,000, added to a Sweep- 
stakes of $50 each, p.p.; for colts and fillies three-year-old; the 
second to receive , and the third $100 out of the Stakes; two 
mile beats. 

The further distribution of the purses will be announced after 
the closing of the Stakes. The races will comprise all distances, 
and for all ages; dashes, heats, hurdle and steeple-chases ; 
amongst the purses the Americus Clud and Narraganrett Steam- 
ship Compapy’s. ‘The accommodations for turfmen will be 
unequalled, and the track and stables will be ready early in the 
season for training. Nominations to be addressed to 

WILLIAM E. RAYNOR, Secretary, 


Amos Rostns, President, 1160 Broadway. 








HIGHER EDUCATION, 
Heat COLLEGE. Board and Tuition per annum, 


Hellmuth Ladies’ College. 
Inaugurated by H.R.H. Prince Arthur. Board and Tuition per 
annum, $236. PRestpent: The Very Rev. I. Hellmuth, D.D., 


Dean of Huron. gay For iculars, apply to Major Evans, 
London, Canada West. - a “i . 








| — DESIRING on of — 
wing Machine | easy mon stalments or 
work, may apply to 207 wery, N.Y. ‘ 








“ABLE, FAIR, ENTERTAINING, AND EMINENTLY 
READABLE,” 
“THE MOsT ATTRACTIVE AND POPULAR HIGH CLASS 


LITERARY JOURNAL IN AMERICA.” 


THE NEW YORK ALBION. 


A Weekly Journal of Literature, Art, Politics, Finance and 
News, published every Saturday morning, at 39 Park Row, in the 
Vity of New York. 


NEW PREMIUM STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 

Each annual subscriber to the ALBION, paying in advance, wil 
be presented gratuitously with a copy of any two of the large and 
splendid steel engravings issued from this office. These en- 
gravings will be forwarded by mail, post paid, to each enbscriber, 


$25, | old or new, immediately on receipt of the amouat of a year’s 


subscription to the ALBION, in advance. Subscribers in remit- 
ting must name the engravings th » want, ot which the follow 
ing is a list: — 

CHAaLon’s QUEEN VICTORIA. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT. 


Ma’ 8 

Knieut’s LORD N . 

BUCKLER’s ST PAUL’S, LONDON. 

PorTRaIT or GENL. HAVELOCK. 

Hexgine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERANCE 800 ¥! 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 

WaNDESFORDE’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTTS. 

LanpsEgR’s RETURN FROM WKING. 

LanpsgER’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE. 

LaNDSsEER’s DEER PASS. 

WanDEsFoRDB’s FLORENCR NIGHTINGALE. 

WILEINs’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD. 

WanDzEsForDB’s DR. KANE. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original drawing mad 
for the ALBION. 

“ GUESS MY NAME.”’ 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

WINDSOR CASTLE. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY 

PRINCE OF WALES. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON (Small). 

ELLEN TREE, 

MADAME CELESTE, 

QUEEN VICTORIA (Small). 

Remittances to ensure safety should be made by Post Oflice 

order, bank draft, certificate of deposit, or check drawn to the 

order of the Proprietor of the ALBIon. Where none of these can 

be procured, send the money, BUT ALWaYs IN A REGISTERED 

Lutter. The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen Cents, 

and the present registration system has been found by the postal 

authorities to be virtually an absolute protection against losses 

by mail. ALL Postmasters are obliged to register letters when 

ever requested to do 80, 

The Albion will be sent to subscribers until explicitly ordered 

to be discontinued, and until payment of all arrears has been 

made. Subscribers will observe that the subscription is payable 

in advance, and they will please note when their term of sub 

scription expires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 

from the office. 

Subscribers will be supplied with elegant patent files for holding 

the ALBion for one year between cloth bound covers, at $2 each, 

postage paid; without postage, $1 50. 

Tue ALBION is served at the residences of subscribers in the 

cities of New York and Brooklyn free of charge. 

All communications should be addressed 


PIERCY WiILsoOn, 
NEW YORK ALBION OFFICE, 
39 Park Row, New York 


The attention of bankers, railway corporations and others, is 

invited to the Nzw Yorx ALBIon, as a valuable medium for finan- 
cial advertisements. There is none better in the United States. 
It is published weekly—and always has been, since it was es- 
tablished in 1822—and has a larger and more influential circu- 
lation among the wealthier portion of the community, than any 
other weekly newspaper in New York. 
It is, therefore, read extensively by investors throughout the 
United States. It devotes a considerable portion of its space 
in every issue to a review of monetary affairs, and its Wall 
Street article is accepted as good authority by many thousands 
of private capitalists, bankers, and merchants, whu are among 
its subscribers. It has also a large circulation in Wall Streei, 
and among national and other Bank officers, and is on file in all 
the commercial and literary Reading Rooms in the country. 





In the event of any of our subscribers at any time failing to 
receive their copies punctually, they will confer a favor by ac 
quainting the office with the fact. 

Any subscriber sending the name of a new subscriber will 
be entitled to any two of the ALBIon engravings free, in addi 
tion to those to which the subscriber is entitled. 


LEGAL DECISIONS IN NEWSPAPER CASES. 


1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from the t- 
cthat-taa directed to his name or another's, or we 
he has subscribed or not—is responsible for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he must pay all 

or the publisher may continue to send it unt pay- 
ment is made, and collect the whole amount, whether the 
paper is taken from the office or not. 

8. The courts have decided that refusing to take newspapers 
aud periodicals from the ce, or removing and leaving 
them uncalled for, is prima facie evidence of intentiona 
fraud. 

The following sre authorized Agents of the ALBION at th 
undermentioned places : 


J. & A. MoM1tuay, 8t. John, New Brunswick. 
A. & W. MacKrn1ar, Halifax, N. 8. 


Specimens of the Albion Engravings may be seen in Hamilton 








C. W., at the picture establishment of Mr. Thomas Magsden 
who is authorized to receive subscriptions for the ALBION, 
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RAILWAY SHARE LIST 


Showing the amount of the Stock of each of the principal Kail- 
way Companies in the United States (exclusive of the bonded 


debt,) at present outstanding. 
letter L, 
AMOUNT 
RAILWAY or 
STOCK. 


Albany and Susqueh.. 1,861 398 
Atlantic & 8t. Law’ceL 2,494 900 
Atlanta and W. Point. 1,232,100 
Augusta & Savannah L 733,700 


Baltimore and Obio ..18,151,962 
Washington Braoch i 1,650,000 
Parkersourgh Branch ........ 

Berkshire L i 

Blossburg & Corning L 250,000 

boston and Albany. ..16,725 000 

Boston,Ct.&Mont’l.prf 1,340,400 

Boston, Hartf’d & Erie25,884,000 

Boston and Lowell.... 2,169,000 

Boston and Maine.... 4,550,000 

Boston & Providence . 3,360,000 

Buffalo. N.Y. & Erie 950000 

Burlington & Mo. Riv. 1,596,500 


5,000,000 
377,100 
731,200 
3 


Camden and Amboy.. 
Camden and Atlantic. 
° do pref, 
Cape Cod... .cccsesee J 
Catawissa L.......... 1,159 500 
do preferred. . 2,200,000 
Cedar Rapids and Mo L 5,482, 
Cent’l Georgia & B. Co. 4 666,800 
Central of New Jersey.15,000 
Central Ohio.......... 
do preferred... 
Cheshire preferred.... 
Chicago and Alton.... 
do pref... 
Chic. Bar & Quincy...1 
Chic. & Great Eastern 
Chic Jowa & Nebraski 
Chic. & Milwaukee L.. 
Chic. & Northwest... 
do do pref... 
Chic. Rock Isl. & Pac.16. 
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Cin., Sand’y & Clevel. 2,989,090 
do do pref.. 393,073 
Cin. & Zanesville..... 1,676,345 
Cleve. Col. Cin. & 1nd.10,460,900 
Cleve. & Mahoning L.. 2,056,750 
Cleveland & Pittsburg 7,241,775 
Col. Chic, &Ind. Cent 111,100,000 
Columbus & Xenia..L 1,786, 
Concord....... erecece 1, 
Concord & Portsmouth 
Conn. & Passump.pref 1,8: 
Connecticut River.... 1, 
Cumberland Valley... 1 


Dayton & Michigan..L 2 


Del. , Licka. & Western 15,910, 
Detroit & Milwaukee. 452, 
do do pref.. 2,095,000 
Dubuque & Sioux City 2,142,250 
do do pref... 1,988,170 
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Eastern (Mass)........ 3,883,300 
East Tenn. & Georgia. 2,141,970 
East Tenn & Virginia 1,902,000] R 
Elmira& WilLamsports, 500,000 
do do pref. 500.000 
MBi0nsscancensneseas 70,000,000 
do preferred...... 8,536,900 
ee 3,540,000 
ee eee 4,156,000 


Hannibal & 8t. Joseph 1,822,000 
do do_ pref. 5 078,000 


Hartford & N. Haven. 3,300,000] 80 


Housatonic preferred. 2,000,000 


000 | Michiga: 





Leased roads are marked with the 


AMOUNT. 
RAILWAY oF 
STOCK. 


L’sville, N. Alby’ &Chic. 2,800,000 
Macon and Western... 1,500,000 
Maine Central........ 1,536,260 


Common do......... 2,029, 
Manches. & Lawrence 1,000. 
Memphis & Charlest.. 5,312, 
n Central..... 12,325 
Milwaukee & 8t. Paul es 


EEEEE 


do preferred... 9 
Mine Hill & Schuylkill 

Haven b....ccccccce 3.775, 
Mississippi Central L. 2,948, 
Mississippi & Teno... 825, 
Mobile and Ohio...... 4,269, 


&$ze 3 


Nashua and Lowell... 720,000 
Nashville & Chattan’ga 2 056.544 
Naugatuck ..........- 1,480, 
New Bedford & Taunt. 500.000 


EB 


1.200] N Haven & Northam. 1,334,000 





New Jersey ........0- 6,000,000 
N. London Northern... 995,000 
New York Central... .45,000,000 
do do int. certifs.44,600,600 
New York & Harlem.. 5500 000 
N. York & Harl. pref.. 1,509,000 
N. York & N. Haven.. 9,000,000 
N Y., Prov. & Boston 2,000,000 
Nort. & Petersb’g pref 300,500 
do do guar. 137,500 
North. of N. Hampsh. 3,068,400 
Northern Central..... 4,798,900 
North Eastern (8 Car.) 898.950 
do 8p.c., pref. 155,000 
North Carolina 4,000 000 
North Missouri . 2,469,3'7 
North Pennsylvania... 307,500 
= : Wereaner 3,023,500 
ensb. Champ. 3, 
- do couieeend 1,0:0,000 
Ohio and Mississippi..19,5 9.403 
do preterred 8,346,831 
Oil Creek & Alleg, Riv 4 259.450 
Old Colony & Newp’t. 4,948,420 
Orange & Alexandria. 2,068,65> 
Oswego & Syracuse... 482,400 
POEM osc00csccccnes 7,000 000 
Penneylvania......... 38,840,762 
Philadelphia & Erie.1 6 004 0) 
do do _ preferred 2,109,000 
Phila, and Reading... .29,2°0 350 
Phila. Ger. & Norrist L 1 587.700 
Phila, Wilm. & Balt... 9,058,390.) 
Pittsb’g & Connellev,, 1,776,750 
Pitts. Ft. W. & Chic. .19,500,000 
Portl’d & Kenn. (new) 581,100 
Portl’d, Saco & Ports.. 1,500,000 
Prov. & Worcester.... 1,900,000 
Raritan & Del, Bay.L. 2,530, 
Rens, & Saratoga con.. 2, 


Richmond & Danville. 4, 
Richmond & Petersb.. 
Rome, Wat. & Ogdens. 2,500, 
PD biknccascouseue enresees 
GO praterred.....cc cecccces 
St. Louis, Alton & T. H. 2,300,00c 

do do pref, 2,040,000 
St. Louis, Jacksonville 

and Chicago L...... 1,469,429 
Sandusky, Mans. & N’k 901,341 
Schuylkill Valley L.... 576 
Shamok. V. & Pottsy.1 869 
Shore Line........ ° 
South Carolina .. 
South Side (P. & L.).. 1, 
mth West, Georgia. . 3,210,900 
a | 
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Hudson River........ 12,081,400] ‘and N. Y............ 1,314,130 
Huntingdon & B.Topxi 615,950] Terre Haute & Ind’s.. 1,988,150 

do do pref, 190,750] Toledo, Peoria & War, 2,700,000 
Illinois Central .......25,277,270| do do Ist pref. 1,700,000 
Indianap’s,Cin.@Lafay 6,185,897} do do 2d pref. 1,000,000 
Jeffersonville, Madison Toledo Wab. & West. 9,387,000 

and Indianapolis.... 2,000,000} do do preferred 1,000,000 
Joliet and Chicago L, 300,000 | Utica & Black River .. 1,497,700 
Jolie’ & N. Indiana... 300,000] Vermont & Caneda 1. 2,250,000 
Lacka, & Bloomsburg 1,335,000) Vermont and Mass.... 2,860,000 
Lake Shere........ . 85,000,000 | Virginia Central...... 8,353,679 
Lehigh Valley ...... - 16,058, 150 | Virginia and Tenn.... 2,941,791 
Lexington & Frankfort 514,646] do do pref. 555,500 
Little Miama......... 572,400 | Western (N. Carolina) 2,227,000 
Little 8: huylkill...... 2,646,100) W’n Union (Wis & Ill ; 2,707,698 
Long Island.......... 000, do do pref. 560,000 
L’eville, Cin. & Lex.prf 211,121] Wilmington & Mane.. 1,147,018 
Louisville & Frankfort 1,109,594] Wilmington & Weldon 1,463,775 
Louisville & Nashville 7,869,686 | Worcester & Nashna.. 1,550,000 








MERCHANT TAILORS. 





McLEOD « REMM™MEY, 
Importing Tailors, 
No. 729 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place. 


THE NEW YORK ALBION 


6, 





THE TWO LARGE PREMIUM STEEL ENGRAVINGS ARE 
WORTH DOUBLE THE AMOUNT OF THE SUBSCRIPTION. 





THE NEW YORK ALBION. 


THE MOST RELIABLE, COMPREHENSIVE, AND ENJOYABLE 


JOURNAL OF 
LITERATURE, 
’ POLITICS 
FIELD SPORTS, 
FINANCE 
AND NEWS, 


in America. THe Brest PaPeR PUBLISHED FOR THE FAMILY 
DrgcLs, the business and professional man, the sportsman and 
the general reader. 


This Famous and Popular Weekly 
contains a greater variety of interesting, amusing, instruc- 
tive, and thoroughly wholesome reading matter, than any other 


yiga-class journal, and passes ‘‘ from grave to gay, from lively to 
94 


severe,” in a manner attractive to all. It embodies the news of 
the world, carefully culled, and editorially discusses a wide range 
of subjects, while the literary viands it provides are always of the 
choicest quality. 

No Fireside sh 


ld be 4th. t it. 





The New York ALBION circulates more largely than any other 
weekly journal of its class among the most wealthy, cultivated, 
and influential people in America, and is the best advertising 
medium in the United States for those desirous of reaching the 
Upver Ten Thousand. It has also a large circulation in Wall 
Street, and among the banks and private bankers throughout 
the United States, and is on file in nearly all the public 
reading rooms and similar institutions, commercial and literary, 
n the New World and Europe. 

Published every Friday morning, at 89 Park Row, New York. 


PIERCY WILSON, 
Proprietor. 


Subscription, after this date, withany two of the large sized 
ALBION Premium Steel Engravings, sent free by post, $5 per 
annum, strictly in advance. 

Subscription for six months, $2 50, and for three months, $1 25. 
Half-yearly <nd quarterly eubseribers will receive a copy of 
the Prince of Wales’ Portrait, or any one of the four last men- 
tioned engravings in the following list, free by post, these being 
smaller than the others. 

Subscription—to those paying in advance only—$4 per annum 
without engravings. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE BEGUN AT ANY TIME, a8 they date 
from the time of subscribing. 


Those preferring books, new or old, to engravings, will be 
furnished with any they may name, postage free, to the amount 
of $1, retail price, for each engraving to which they would be 
entitled. Any excess in price of the books required must be 
remitted in money. 


The ALBION, with any other weekly paper or with any monthly 
magazine published in the United States—the subscription price 
of which is not more than $4 per annum—$8 in advance, with two 
Engravings. 

Subscription for one year, with any three of the large-sized 
ALBION steel Engravings, in addition to a small one of the Prince 
ot Wales, free by mail, Six Dollars in advance, Single copies 
for sale by all newsdealers, ten cents. Subscribers will be sup- 


rlied with extra Engravings at $2 each. it-paid, but the price 
to non-subscribers will be $5. <a . . 


SUBSCRIBERS NOT PAYING UNTIL AFTER THEIR SUBSCRIPTICN 
YSAR HAS BXPIRED WILL BE CHARGED $6 PER ANNUM. 


Advertising Rates. 


Outside and Chess pages, 25 Cents au agate line, each inser- 
tion. inside pages, first insertion, 25 Cents per agate line; each 
subsequent insertion, 20 Cents per line. Two line business 
Cards, with a copy of the Albion free, $18 per annum. 


Business Notices in reading matter type to be inserted before 
Chess, 50 cents per minion line. 

An ADVERTISEMENT IN THE NEW YORK ALBION GOES INTO 
THE HANDS OF TENS OF THOUSANDS OF READERS. 

__».—____ 

Annual Club Rates, tv separate addresses, with a copy 

of any one of the following splendid 
PREMIUM STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 

with each copy of the paper:— 

(Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, Sir Walter Scott, Washington. 
Benjamin Franklin, Lord Nelson, St. Paul’s (London), General 
Havelock, Three Membere of the ‘'emperance Society, the Castle 





MERCANTILE CARDS. 





Cc. T. RAYNOLDS & CO., 
Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers in 
PAINTS, OLL8, VARNISHES, COLORS, WHITE LEADS 


and ZINCS8, 





Nos. 106 and 108 Fulton Street. New York. 





CHICACO 


BANKERS. | 





C. & o. 


F. 


BADGER. 








FRANCIS & LOUTHEL, 
No. 45 Maiden Lane, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers cf Patent 
Spring-back Account Books. 


All kinds of first-class 


Stationery, Writing Papers, Desks, Port- 


folios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, Diaries, Pocket 
Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, &c., &c. 


We keep everything in our line, and sell at lowest, prices, 


of Ischia, Return trom Hawking, Dignity and Impudence, Deer 
Piss, Fl Nightingale, Columbus’ New World, Dr. Kane, The 
First Trial by Jury, The Falls of Niagara, Guess my Name, 
Duke of Wellington, Houses of Parliament (London); Windsor 
Castle, Buckingham Palace, Westminster Abbey— 


For two copies, $8 in advance. 

For five copies $20 in advance, with an extra copy to getter-up. 

For ten copies, $35in advance, % . sed 

For fifteen copies, $48 in advance, ” aig ” 

Fortwenty copies, $60in advance, with two extracopies, “ 

Club subscribers remitting $35 for ten copies will be presented 
with a copy of Webster's National Pictcrial Dictionary, price $6, 
instead ot engravings, if they prefer it. 


Subscribers, except in this city, Brooklyn, and British America, 


to which prepayment is compulsory, must pay their own post- 
7 Cente per Copy quarterly in advance, at their own Post 


The ALBION will be supplied to newspapers and periodicals at 
halt price, namely $2 50 per annum, ” " 


emer 9 = - invited to become — oo the 
ALSZION, commission of twent' r cent. may be ut 
from all subscriptions remitted by =. 4 _ 


Newspapers inserting this advertisement once, will be entitled 





to e copy for one year, upon ending marked eopies to this office 


= = —- 


SYCHOMANCY.—Any lady or gentleman can make $1000 a 
month, secure their own happiness and independence, b 
obtaining Psychomancy, Fascination, or Sou 
Charming. 40 pages; cloth. Full instructions to use 
this power over men or animals at will ; how to Mesmerize, be- 
come Trance or Writing Mediums, Divination, Spiritualism, Al- 
chemy, Philosophy of Omens and Dreams. Brigham Young's 
Harem, Guide to Marriage, etc., al! contained in this book ; 
100,000 sold; price by mail, in cloth $1.25, paper covers $1. 
NorTicg.—Any person willing to act as agent will receive a sam- 
ple copy of the work free. As no capital is required, all desirous 
of genteel employment should scnd for the book, enclosing 10 


cents for postage, to T. W. EVANS & CO., 41 South Eighth 
Strect, Philadelphia. 





TARRANTS : 





__ Baa a 


When oy are out of health they want to know, in the first 
Place, what is the matter with them, and next—that fac. being 
ascertained—what will cure them. 


THEY WANT TO KNOW 
it suftering from languor, debility and low spirits, what will in 
vigorate and cheer them. All who have tried Tarrant’s Effery- 
escent Seltzer Aperient under such circumstances will 


TELL THEM 

that it tones the stomach, acts mildly on the bowels, 
mulates the nerves and improves the animal spirits. 
suffer a living martyrdom, and of course 


THEY WANT TO KNOW 
what will relieve their flatulency, give them appetite, cure them 
of constipation, and alleviate all the indescribable pangs which 
this terrible disorder inflicts upon its victims. 

TELL THEM 
Convalescents, who have used the Seltzer Aperient as a stomachic 
and alterative, what it has done for you. How it has banished 
your pain, and uneasiness, and ae you a regular habit of body 
without weakening you. The bilious too, 


THEY WANT TO KNOW 


what will rouse and regulate their torpid livers and keep the bile 
in its natural channel. It has ee astray into their blood and 
suffased skins with saffron, and they require an alterative, 


TELL THE” 
that the Seltzer Aperient is charged with anti-bilious elements 


That they can rely upon its resturative alkalies, and do not need 
be aes mercurial salts, The gentler sex must not be fors 
go 


THEY WANT TO KNOW 
if there is any peptone under the sun that will cure nervous 
irritability, hysteria, fainting fits, and the many other peculiar 
ailments to which, as a sex, they are subject. ‘Tell them in reply 
that TaRRant’s KyrsrvescENnT SELTZER APERIENT is & potent 
nervine as well as an alterative and cathartic. 


Sold by all Drugai«ts, 


ently sti- 
yspeptics 





' ROBACK’S 
STOMACH 
BITTERS 


DYSPEPSIA 


And are the best Tonio in the 
world. 


ROBACK’S 


BLOOD PILLS 


CURE 
Sick Headache, 


Costiveness, and al! Diseases 
of the Bowels. 
ROBACK’S 
BLOOD PURIFIER 


CURES 
SCROFULA 
And all Diseases arising from 
impure Blood. 


i 


——a 


wl 
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U. S. PROP. MED. CO 
Sole Proprietors, 
Nos. 56 & 58 East Third Street, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


FOR SALE BY ORUGGISTS EVERYWHERE 


Steinfeld’s Cognac Bitters Purify the Blood 
and strengthen the system, eradicate the effect of dissipation, 
maintain the human frame in a condition of healthfulness, dispel 
the Blues and all mental distempers, and relieve those whose 86 
dentary habits lay them open to depression. They prevent and 
cure Bilious and other Fevers, Fever and Ague, Chills, Diarrhea, 
Dysentery, Dysnepsia, Sea Sickness, Colic, Cholera Morbus, and 
every complaint incident to diet or atmosphere. Ladies will find 
them a sovereign boon, as they eradicate all traces of Debility, 
Nervousness, Inertness and Diseases peculiar to the sex. Thous 
sands oi ‘festimonials can be seen at the office of 

M. JACUBSON, 

Sole Importex and Agent for America, 
Nos. 64 ana 66 WaTzR Street, N. Y, City 

For sale by all dealers in America. 


WM. KNABE AND CO., 
(Established 1838,) 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, 








Manufacturers of 
SQUARH AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS, 
No. 650 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
J. BAUER, General Agent. 


GRAND, 





PIANOS TO RENT AND BOLD ON INSTALLMENTS. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL. 


HOME 





JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
No. 8 Wall Street, New York, 


Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, and Draw 
Bills on 


MONROE & COQO., 
NO, 7 RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, and 
NO. 34 CLEMENT’S LANE, LONDON. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 135 Broadway. 





MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 


Issue circular notes and lettérs of credit for travelers, avail- 
Interest 


able in all parts of Europe; also, commercial credits, 
allowed on deposits. MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
BaRTHOLOMEW Hovsz, Opposite the Bank, London, E. C. 





CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNOAN, SHERMAN & OO., 
LOCKWOOD & CO. 
Bankers, 

94 BROADWAY: 


Transact a general Banking Business, including the Purchase 
and Sale, on Commission, of GOVERNMENT and RAIL ROAD 
BONDS, STOCKS, and other MARKETABLE SECUBITIES. 


A. C. KAUFMAN, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Southern Securities of every description, viz. : Uncorrent Bank 
Notes, State, City and Railroad Stocks, Bonds and Coupons 
bought and sold on commission. Orders solicited and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Prices current issued weekly and exchanged 
regularly with Banking Houses. 


t@ Collections receive especial care. 
Ngw York CoRRESPONDENTS : 


Henry Clews & Co. 
J. M. Weith & Arents. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMP’Y 

Land Grant Direct trom the Government 
12,000,000. ACRES 

Best Farming and Mineral Lands in America, 








Howes & Macy, 
Luther Kountze, 





3,000,000 acres choice a lands on the line of the road, 
n the 
STATE OF & EBRASKA, 


In the 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
Now for eale, for cash or credit at low rates of interest. These 
lands are near the 41st parallel of North Latitude, in a mild and 
healthy climate, and for grain growing and stock raising are un- 
equalled by any in the United States. 
Convenient to market both east and west. 
$2.50 to $10.00 per acre. 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS 
To Settlers with limited means 


2,500,000 AORBS 
Rich government lands along the road between 


OMAHA AND NORTH PLATTE, 


Surveyed and open for entry under the Homestead and Pre- 
emption laws, and can bo taken by 
ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. 

An opportunity never before presented for securing homes 
near 4 great Railroad with all the conveniences of an old settled 
country. New edition ot descriptive pamphlets with maps, now 
ready and sent free to all parts of the United States, Canada and 
Europe. Address— 


O. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 


U. P. R. R. Co., Omaha Neb. 
FOR 


SALE. 
CHOICE 

CITY & COUNTY BONDS 

PAYING 


10 PER CENT. & OVER, 
FREE FROM ALL TAXES, 

Authorized by the Legislature, and confirmed by a large 
vote of the People at Elections held *r that purpose. All 
of a high order and first-class See“ties of undoubted cha- 
racter. Interest and Principal peyable in the City of New 
York. Suitable for Permanent, Safe, and Profitable Invest- 
ments. For Sale at a large Reduction below Par for the 
present only. 

Real Valuation ot Property, - - $41,800,000 
Whole Indebtedness only 650,00¢ 
GOVERNMENT AND OTHER SHCURITIES. 
Received in Exchange at the Best Rates, and Borés Pur- 
chased by out-of-town Residents sent by Exprees ree ot 

Charge. 
Trustees, Executors of Estates, Capitalists, and others 
seeking Reliable Investments are Purchasing these Loans. 


ALBERT II. NICOLAY, 
BANKER, STOCKBROKER & AUCTIONEER, 
No. 43 Pine Street, N. ¥. 

N.B.—First-class Investment Securities, Paying Large 
Rates of Intorest, a Specialty with this House for many 


Prices range from 





LIABILITIES... cccccceccccccccsccccccccccccccees 


ABSTRACT OF THE 


THIRTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
SHOWING THE 





1871, 
ABSBSETS: 
Cash, balance in Bank............sseseeesseeecess $174,478 68 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Es- 
CBBC... ccccnccccceccccccccccccccconcccee 1,837,615 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand... 





United States Stocks (market value)... ° 
State and Municipal Stocks and Bonds (market val- 


icsh aakeussesetadetadeeecoessveqs eeccccceccess 564,390 00 
Bank Stocks (market value)........ssesssess.++-+. 138,425 00 
Intere.t cue Ist January, 1871...........eeeeeeeee 48,256 83 
Balance in hanas of Agents...........cseseeeees++- 66,769 47 
Bills Receivable (for Premiums on Inland Risks, 

Po See ene prameresbeoscoeseoeseesdes 9,096 71 
Other Property, Miscellaneous [tems.............. 82,676 56 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issned 

er aereer cnnene ween esaesees 6,427 25 
Steamer Magnet and Wrecking Apparatus......... 28,085 77 
Real Estate........ weltshensone Citnnhewditintinnsanee 1,500 00 
Government Stamps on hand............seseeceeees 49 25 

WOE Blbcccs coceccssccscces ‘etiermoneess +eeee+- $4,578,008 02 
LIABILITIES: 


Claims for Losses outstanding on 1st January, 1871. $199,368 71 
- ~ Paeenen on account of 32d and 33d Divi- 
WEES wccccccecees coccccce 


TOTAL sce cceccecccccccccccscccsccscesccsceess $199,668 71 


THE DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY DECLAKED A 8EMI- 
ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF 


FIVE PER CENT., 
payable on demand, free of Government Tax. 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


J. H, WASHBURN, Secretary. 
New York, January 10, 1871. 


THE BEST INVESTMENT 


IN THE MARKET! 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
CONVERTIBLE 7 PER CENT. COLD 

BONDS 





OF THE 
ST. LOUIS AND SOUTH-EASTERN 
RAILWAY, 
(ILLINOIS AND INDIANA.) 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, $1,800,000; MORTGAGE, $16,000 PER 
MILE; y READY SOLD. ROAD 200 MILES IN 
LENGTH, including Evansville division, all under construc- 
tion, 91 MILES COMPLETED AND HANDSOMELY EQUIP- 
PED. DAILY RECEIPTS, from $500 to $1,400 PER DAY. 
THE SHORTEST AND BEST POSSIBLE LINE BETWEEN 
ST. LOUIS (the largest city in the West), and NASHVILLE 
the largest in Tennessee), ST. LOUIS and EVANSVILLE 
the secoud in Indiana), 8T. LOUIS and LOUISVILLE (the 
—_ in Kentucky); running through an old thickly settled 
and highly productive region, and COMMANDING. WITHOUT 
COMPETITION, THE BEST FREIGTING BUSINEs8 IN 
THE WEST. 
The inexhaustible Salt Wells of Gallatin County, and the valu- 
able Iron and Lead deposits of 8. E. Illinois, are tributary to 
this road, while the entire line is underlaid by the Illinois Coal- 
field, NOW YIELDING FROM NINE TO THIRTY MILLION 
UNS PER SQUARE MILE. 

Tue COAL-CARRYING BUSINESS ALONE IN THRBE YEARS WILL 
PAY THE INTEREST ON THE BNTIRE COST OF THE Roap. 


FOR SALE BY 
CGEORCE OPDYKE & CoO., 
25 NASSAU ST. 
VERMILYE & COQ., 
BANKERS, 
16 AND 1s NASSAU STREEY, 





NOS. 





DEALERS IN ALL ISSUES OF 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
AND IN 


GOLD AND GOLD COUPONS. 





BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 
RAILWAY STOCKS, BONDS AND 


GOLD, 


MAKING LIBERAL ADVANCES, 





years! 


INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


CASH CAPITAL........20..seceeecsseceee eee onne$2,500,000 00 
EE 
199,668 71 


Condition of the Company on the first day of January, 


—— 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


LONDON, 
ESTABLISHED,......scceccecececcsecece 1803, 


Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 





Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 Pine St. 


BE. W. CROWELL, Resment MANAGER. 
JOSEPH B, ST.“{JOHN, AssisTANT MANAGER. 


Local Directors. 
E. M. Anonrsatp, H.B.M. ConsvuL, Chairman, 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 
E. 8. Jarrray, of E. 8. Jaffray & Co. 
RicHarD Invi, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
Davin 8aLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
J. Boorman Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & Co, 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS IN GOLD. 





THE CITY BANK, 


LONDON, ENCLAND. 


HEAD OFFICE. 


RANCH No. 34 Old Bond Street. Guat Ried 
OFFICES. | Nos. 159 and 160, Tottenham Cou . 





SECRETARY—C. J. Worth. 





Accounts opened with approved American and other Foreign 
Firms or Banks, at such moderate rates of Commission as shall 
be considered consistent with sound mutual advan The In- 
terest upon such accounts is calculated at current rates on daily 
balances, and is made up onthe 30th June and 3ist December in 
each year. 


Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against approved pre- 
vious or simultaneous Remittances. Credits opened nst 
First-class Securities negociable in London. Mercantile and 
Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters cf Credit upon any 
leading Commercial City. 


TRAVELLER’S CREDITS 


Encashed when issued by clients. Every verges ym of gene- 
ral Banking Business transacted. The Officers and Clerks of the 
Bank are pledged not to disclose the transactions of any of its 
Customers. 





A CRAND PRIZE DISTRIBUTION, 

Under the auspices of a Committee composed of the following 
i Gentlemen : 

Hon. Henry Smith, Hon. Owen W. Brennan, General Henry 

A. Barnum, John McB. Davidson, William R. Travers, Hon. 

Thomas C. Field, in aid of the 


UNION HOME AND SCHOOL FOR SOLDIERS’ AND 
SAILORS’ ORPHANS, 


Now under the management of Mrs. Judge Charles P. Daly, 
will take place at J. McB. Davidson’s, 581 Broapway, as soon 
as the lis's are filled, due notice of which will be given to the 


uble. 
Pe” 200 PRIZES VALUED AT $8,000. 
One Thousand Tickets at $10 Each. 

Among the prizes are 15 stone Diamond Ring, 1} karats; fine 
Di ~ | and E 1 Gold Hunting Lady’s Woon with 18- 
karat Geneva Leontine, in velvet casket; 1 Solitaire Diamond 
Ring, avout 1}¢ karat ; $100 in Greenbacks ; 1 Solitaire Diamond 
Pin, about 144 karat; fine Diamond and Enamel Gold Hunting 
Lady’s Watch ; 1 8-Diamond and Emerald Cluster Ring; Lady’s 
Diamond and Enamel Gold Hunting Watch ; 1 5-stone Diamond 
Ring, elaborately set; 1 Diamond and Enamel Lady’s Gold 
Watch ; 1 very fine 3-stone Diamond Ring ; $100 in Greenbacks ; 
1 Diamond and Enamel Lady’s Gold Watch; very brilliant Soli- 
toire Diamond Ring; Diamond and Enamel "s Watch; 1 
Solitaire Diamond Ring; Lady’s Diamond and Emerald Gold 
Watch ; | Solitaire Diamond Pin; 1 fine Emerald Watch, ladies’ 
size; ] Enameled Gold Hunting Lady’s Watch; 1 Diamond 
Ring; 50 fine Gold and Enamel Ladies’ and Gents’ Huntin 
Watches, Gold, Jet, Onyx, Carbuncle and Coral Sets; Pins an 
Farrings; Gold Chains for Ladies and Gents; Bracelets, Seal 
Rings, &c. These prizes are on exhibition at J. McB. David- 
son’s, 581 Broadway, where tickets can be had and full particu- 
lars given. 
We earnestly hope our patriotic and liberal citizens will at 
once contribute to this most worthy charity. 
J. McB. DAVIDSON, Treas, 
Henry Smits, Ckairman Com. 

















INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A. D. 1855. 


{ (Comnes of Finch Lane), Threadneedle 
Street. 


No. 25, Ludgate Hill. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL.......sseeeesseeceseceseseee £1,000,000 
(50,000 Shares of £20 each.) 

PAID-UP CAPITAL........secceecscccececeecseseeses 500,000 
RESERVED FUND.......c.ceeecccececceecececeseeceee 95,000 
DIRECTORS. 

John Jones, Esq., Chairman. 
hn Campbell, Esq., Wm. MeNaughton, Esq. 
— Vi ure seh Esq., | William Simpson, Keq., 

John Hackblock, Esq., Jonathan Thorp, Eeq., 
Andrew Lawrie, Esq., James E. Vanner, Esq, 
Robert Lloyd, Esq., George Young, Esq. 
Wm. McArthur, Esq., M.P. 

MANAGERS. 
John Woolmore Duncan. | Alfred George Kennedy. 
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